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EVENTS OF 


HE death of Queen Alexandra has been followed 
T by a great expression of public feeling, in which, 
throughout Britain and Greater Britain alike, 
there is a more distinctively personal note than may, 
as a rule, be discerned in national mourning for a 
royal personage. Queen Alexandra occupied a position 
entirely unique in the esteem and affection of all classes 
in the land of her adoption. Her coming to England, 
in 1863, as the girl-bride of the heir-apparent to the 
throne that was by that time universally acknowledged 
as the highest in the world, was a popular event without 
a parallel in English memory. It gave to Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark a character that was partly 
romantic legend, and partly a new delight in idyllic 
domesticity on the heights. She was indescribably fresh, 
radiant, and simple. Her loveliness and charm made an 
instant conquest of the British people, among whom she 
was perfectly at home from the hour of. her bridal 
triumph. For thirty-eight years thereafter, as Princess 
of Wales, Alexandra filled in the national life a place 
that was altogether her own: gracious and beautiful in 
public presence; adored in private by her friends; 
devoted to good works, especially within the province of 
woman’s traditional service; bearing, with touching 
resignation, a load of private sorrow; and, in the most 
striking fashion, holding herself aloof from those 
developments in English Society which presaged the 
passing of the old aristocracy and the transformation of 
the Court. Hér ten years as Queen Consort were unre- 
markable. She was nearing sixty when Edward VII. 
ascended the throne; but there still remained for Queen 
Alexandra the crown of her later life, as patron of the 
annual hospital collection. Her passing marks, as no 
other death could, the end of a great epoch. 


The case of the one Conmnattes is likely to prove 
an important landmark in our legal annals. No com- 
plaint, we think, can be reasonably made against the 
manner in which the prosecution was conducted by the 
Counsel for the Crown. The verdict of guilty was un- 
doubtedly in accordance with the law. The sentences 
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imposed by Mr. Justice Swift—twelve months in the 
second division for the five with previous convictions 
against them, and six months for the remaining seven, 
after they had refused the alternative of being bound 
over—are by no means extreme. Finally, we have no 
quarrel with the law under which the Communists were 
brought to book; the kind of propaganda which they 
have been conducting is not only illegal, it is rightly so. 
But the decision to take proceedings in such a case as 
this is another matter; and we regard it as one of the 
most deplorable mistakes that could possibly have been 
made at the present critical juncture of industrial affairs. 
* * * 

Those who imagine that either the suspension of 
the activities of these twelve men, or the deterrent effect 
of their imprisonment on others, will tend to check the 
growth of an extremist state of mind, are utterly ignor- 
ant of working-class psychology, and of the way in 
which mischief spreads. There is not much danger, 
perhaps, that Communism as such will acquire much 
influence; its inherent absurdity had caused its stock 
to fall so low that even this gratuitous advertisement 
will hardly make it formidable. But this case will cer- 
tainly tend to foster a generally suspicious and irrecon- 
cilable frame of mind, and provide a fertile soil for 
propaganda which, though not specifically illegal, is yet 
really dangerous. This prosecution does not directly 
assail the rights of Free Speech, but it violates the canons 
of political wisdom upon which the case for Free Speech 
rests. 

* * * 

We discuss on another page the extraordinary twist 
which has been given to the Irish Boundary controversy 
by the sudden and totally unexpected resignation of 
Dr. MacNeill, the Free State representative, from the 
Boundary Commission. As we go to press, President 
Cosgrave is in London for an interview with Mr. Amery, 
and it is conjectured that the main object of his visit is 
to prevent the publication of the Commission’s award. 
A proposal has now been made in Dublin that Article 
XII. of the Irish Treaty, under which the Boundary 
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Commission was set up, should be annulled, together 
with Article V., which provides for an Irish contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Exchequer. As nobody wants the 
Report of the Boundary Commission, and nobody really 
expects to get anything out of Article V., this proposal 
seems well worth considering. It is clear at any rate 
that the new situation gives ample scope for negotiation 
and statesmanship. The quality most to be shunned at 
such moments is pedantry, and it is to be hoped that 
all parties concerned will show enough elasticity of mind 
to seek a solution without regard for superficial logic or 
consistency. In this respect, at least, the Irish parties, 
both in the North and the South, have set a good 


example. 
* * * 


The Liberal Land Committee has now issued its 
Urban Report, under the title of “Towns and the 
Land ” (Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Is.). It is a far 
slighter production than its predecessor on the rural 
question, and will arouse neither as much repugnance 
nor as much appreciation. It takes up various familiar 
projects, town-planning, leasehold enfranchisement, the 
rating of site values, increased facilities for the public 
acquisition of land; in each instance, its proposals are 
generally sensible, though it contributes few new sug- 
gestions of any value, and is apt to shy off into vague 
phrases just at the points where perplexing difficulties 
begin. Obviously, one of the problems which pre- 
occupied the Committee was that of fitting these rather 
miscellaneous urban projects into the more ambitious 
rural policy, so as to form a coherent whole. But the 
Report leaves the impression that a good many ragged 
ends are left. Meanwhile, Mr. Runciman has come 
out with an onslaught on the rural policy—and a 
controversy has begun which threatens to be compli- 
cated by the suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George is en- 
deavouring to use his funds as a lever to force his policy 
upon the’ Liberal Party. Upon this matter we expect 
that there is a good deal to be said on both sides. That 
Liberals should be divided on the merits of the land policy 
is inevitable; the policy is pre-eminently one that calls 
for a prolonged process of digestion, and any attempt to 
precipitate formal party decisions is inherently absurd. 

* * * 


The Permanent Court of International Justice has 
now issued its “ advisory opinion” as to the powers of 
the League Council with respect to the Mosul dispute. 
It will be remembered that, last September, Turkey 
challenged the right of the Council to give a binding 
decision on the frontier question, and that the Council 
therefore decided to consult the Court as to the function 
assigned to it in this matter by the Treaty of Lausanne. 
The first question put by the Council was :— 


“ What is the character of the decision to be taken 
by the Council in virtue of Article 3, paragraph 2, of 
the Treaty of Lausanne—is it an arbitral award, a 
recommendation, or a simple mediation? ” 


The Court’s answer is:— 


“ that the decision to be taken by the Council . . . will 
be binding on the parties and wili constitute a definitive 
determination of the frontier between Turkey and 
Traq.” 
The Council also asked these questions _ 
“Must the decision be unanimous or may it be 


taken by a majority? May the representatives of the 
interested Parties take part in the vote?” 


On these points the Court replies :— 


“that the decision to be taken must be taken by a 
unanimous vote, the representatives of the Parties tak- 
ing part in the voting, but their votes not being counted 
in ascertaining whether there is unanimity.” 
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The Court’s opinion on the first question is based 
mainly on the provision of the Lausanne Treaty that, 
“pending the decision to be reached,’’ the status quo 
“of the territories of which the final fate will depend 
upon that decision” was to be maintained. The Court 
argues that a decision on which “will depend” “ the 
final fate’ of the territories in question can only be a 
decision laying down in a definitive manner the frontier 
between Turkey and Iraq and binding upon the two 
States. It is not, however, an “ arbitral award,”’ in the 
strict sense of that term, which is called for, but a 
recommendation which the Parties are bound by their 
previous consent to accept, as in the case of Upper 
Silesia. Finally, the Court “ feels called upon to observe 
that in agreeing to refer the dispute to the Council of 
the League of Nations, the Parties certainly did not 
lose sight of the procedure by mediation and conciliation, 
which forms an essential part of the functions of that 
body. It is in the event of the failure of that procedure 
that the Council will make use of its power of decision.” 
It appears, therefore, that the Court agrees with Turkey 
that the procedure of Article 15 of the Covenant should 
be followed, while it upholds the main contention of the 
British Government that the decision of the Council will 
be binding. 

* * * 

We should not have been surprised if the opinion of 
the Court had been against the British contention, for 
the terms of the relevant clause in the Lausanne Treaty 
are extremely vague. The view taken by the Court is, 
however, as reasonable as any other, and certainly impar- 
tial. It creates a very interesting situation. Will the 
Council act on the hint that it should mediate and con- 
ciliate before issuing a definitive award; or will it take 
the view that this preliminary process has already been 
exhausted? In the former case, what is to be the attitude 
of the British Government? Great stress has been 'aid 
upon our obligation to support effectively the case of 
Iraq before the League. But it would be pressing this 
obligation very far to hold that it impels us to reject all 
suggestions of accommodation. Plainly, this is a question 
of tactics rather than of principle; it involves weighing, 
for example, the chances of a unanimous award in Iraq’s 
favour, if conciliation fails. In view of the Turkish 
attitude, the prospect of an agreed settlement is in any 
case not hopeful. But we trust that the British Govern- 
ment is sufficiently alive by now to the unpopularity of 
the Iraq commitment not to assume a more non possumus 
attitude than honour really requires. 

x * * 

We prophesied a fortnight ago that the Painlevé 
Cabinet would not last much longer, and that M. Briand, 
the great master of Parliamentary combinations, would 
be asked to succeed him. This is exactly what has 
happened ; but M. Briand has failed to form a Ministry. 
At the time of going to press, M. Doumer, a Senator 
from the Left, having also failed to collect a Cabinet, 
M. Herriot is trying his luck. With the help of the 
Socialists, who have now declared their willingness to 
enter the Government if their financial policy is adopted, 
he may succeed in meeting the Chamber; but 
the deadlock of the political parties seems abso- 
lute. The Cartel cannot balance the Budget with- 
out Socialist support, and the Socialist financial 
programme is quite unacceptable to the petite bour- 
geoisie, the small provincial rentiers, and that section of 
the peasants which vote for the Cartel des Gauches. The 
Socialists are persuaded that a large proportion of the 
artizans and miners would heartily support their pro- 
jected capital levy. This may be so; but no French 

Government can stand solely on the support of the 
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artizan population of France. It is conceivable that the 
Nationalist and Democratic politicians might do as the 
Germans have done, that is, form a combined Cabinet 
for the purpose of passing a single measure, and then 
resign; but of this there is not the slightest sign. 
“ Qmnis Gallia divisa est in tres partes,” and the franc 
has fallen to 130. 


* * * 

The Reichstag vote upon the Locarno Pact was 
expected on Friday, and will, therefore, have been taken 
by the time these lines are read. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the debate in its earlier stages was dull and colour- 
less; and seemed likely to continue so unless an unknown 
speaker of exceptional abilities came forward to enliven 
it. Herr Luther opened it with a very restrained state- 
ment which was more like an opening to a jury than 
a Premier’s defence of his Government’s policy. The 
leaders who followed him simply repeated what they had 
already said a hundred times over on the platform and 
in the Press. A very substantial majority for the Pact 
seems certain. The truth is that the concentration of 
great industries in western and central Germany and the 
survival of the landed interests in the east have probably 
drawn the first outlines of a new political geography of 
the country. The Locarno Pact appeals very strongly 
to the commercial bourgeoisie, to the commercial mag- 
nates, and to a large part of the industrial population of 
the centre and west. It promises an improvement in 
the Rhineland position—in which they have a neigh- 
bourly interest—and it also promises them a higher 
degree of economic stability in Europe—in which, as 
bankers, industrialists, and merchants, they have a 
personal concern. The Nationalists, landowners, officers, 
and officials, have none of these ties; as a party they 
may have an interest in the Rhineland question: as 
individuals they have none in the Rhineland itself. 
Peace and order in Europe have never concerned them. 

* * * 

The violent Fascist campaign for the suppression of 
the “Corriere della Sera” has had its effect. The 
people who held a controlling interest in the journal 
became alarmed, and have found means to get rid of 
the brothers Albertini, under whose direction it has 
attained its great position in European journalism. 
The “Corriere” will not be suppressed, but it will 
cease to count. All is saved.but honour. At 
the same time comes news of a particularly dis- 
graceful scene in the Italian Chamber. A Communist 
deputy expressed some doubt as to the spontaneity of 
recent demonstrations in favour of Fascismo. There- 
upon Signor Farinacci struck him in the face, and a 
general assault on the Communist deputies followed. 
The President, guardian of the Chamber’s reputation for 
dignity and fair play, merely expressed the hope that 
Opposition speakers would refrain from making state- 
ments likely to provoke assaults. We think Signor Musso- 
lini is wise in deciding not to come to London. The pro- 
posal of the Unions to make his journey impossible was 
too much in the spirit of Fascismo itself, but it is idle 
for Signor Mussolini to expect that a Government which 
is too weak to permit, in Press or Parliament, fair 
criticism, free discussion, or even accurate reporting, 
will command respect abroad. The successful intrigue 
against the ‘“Corriere della Sera”? has cost him the 
last vestige of sympathy he may have retained among 
journalists accustomed to the traditions of Western 
civilization. 

* * * 

The Master of the Swedish steamer “ Vidar” has 
teported that his ship struck a submerged object, with 
® severe shock, at the time and in the vicinity of the 


disaster to Ml. The present theory is that the sub- 
marine was rising to the surface at the time of the 
collision, and had just reached the danger point at which, 
while near enough to the surface to be struck, her peri- 
scope had not re-emerged, and she herself was invisible 
to surface vessels. For definite confirmation of this 
theory, we must wait until the hull of the “ Vidar” has 
been further examined in dock, and the divers have 
been able to investigate the hull of M1 herself. The 
Admiralty have done right, however, in making an 
immediate statement, for, as they point out, this cause 
of the disaster would result in the submarine being 
rapidly and cempletely flooded, thus setting at rest the 
worst apprehensions as to the manner in which the crew 
met their end. The possibility of such a tragedy, which 
can never be wholly eliminated in submarine navigation, 
will tend to strengthen Mr. Mackinnon’s appeal for the 
abolition of submarines by international agreement. 
The difficulty about the proposal, as we have already 
said, is that it is practically certain to be rejected by 
France, Italy, and the smaller naval Powers, and that 
any attempt by this country to press it officially might 
seriously jeopardize the prospects of an agreement for 
all-round limitation. 
. + * 

The building industry will shortly proceed to a 
decision on the proposed scheme of payment for time lost 
owing to bad weather, or other conditions over which 
the operatives have no control. Should the decision be 
favourable, it will put an end to a real and long-standing 
grievance on the part of the operatives, for there is no 
other occupation—not even agriculture—in which the 
workers bear the whole brunt of our fickle climate. It 
may be argued that the building trades receive wages 
which, on the average, allow for a loss of earning time 
through bad weather, but an average is no great com- 
fort to the individual. The proposed scheme provides 
for a contribution of fourpence per man per week by 
every employer to a central fund, and a similar con- 
tribution of twopence by every man. This central fund 
will, it is estimated, be sufficient to pay wages at half 
the standard rates of the different grades for all time: 
lest through bad weather. There can be no doubt that 
this is the right principle by which to effect a solution 
of the problem, but experience alone will show whether 
the actuarial estimates are correct. 

* * ” 

President Coolidge’s Message, at the opening of the 
winter session of Congress, will be delivered in the first 
week of December. Its main point, as regards inter- 
national affairs, will be a renewed appeal to the Senate 
for the ratification of America’s entry into the World 
Court at The Hague, with the reservations drafted three 
years ago by Mr. Hughes, then Secretary of State. There 
is no assurance that the President will get his way. 
Senator Borah is labouring as usual to keep his Die- 
hards together, so as to prevent the necessary two-thirds 
majority being obtained. The question to-day is of quite 
minor importance to the rest of the world, but the vote 
in the Senate should be of some interest as a guide to 
the movement of American opinion on the Republican 
policy of isolation. Meanwhile, Mr. Coolidge has pro- 
voked some rather harsh comment in England by a 
speech to the New York Chamber of Commerce. The 
cable summaries make it appear that he adopted a :elf- 
righteous tone in regard to the value of American con- 
tributions towards the economic restoration and financial 
stability of Europe. The full text of the speech will 
probably reveal that the President did no more than 
speak in his accustomed vein ; but it needs to be pointed 
out that the Coolidge-Mellon policy has been fixed all 
along against the American Government’s undertaking 
any responsibility for loans to European countries. 
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THE IRISH KALEIDOSCOPE 


HE Ulster Boundary question has taken one cf 
those unexpected turns which we have learnt 
to expect in Irish affairs. It has been manifest 
from the first that the question was charged with diffi- 
culties of an explosive nature. But it has been from the 
Ulster quarter that the chief trouble seemed to threaten. 
It was Ulster who held up the appointment of the 
Boundary Commission by stubbornly refusing to nomi- 
nate a representative. It was this Ulster recalcitrance 
that necessitated last year a reference to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and a special session 
of Parliament which incidentally may have changed the 
course of British domestic politics by precipitating a 
General Election. It was in the interests of Ulster that 
the Conservative Party sought to fetter the Commis- 
sion’s discretion by instructions that would have con- 
fined it to “ minor rectification.” After the Commission 
was appointed, it was Ulster who refused to recognize 
its proceedings, and who hinted, according to her wont, 
at forcible resistance if its award were to be carried 
out. The Free State Government, on the other hand, 
maintained an official attitude of scrupulous correctitude. 
It asked only that the terms of the Treaty should be 
carried out. It pledged itself to accept the Commission’s 
findings, whatever they might be. 

Now, just as we were expecting the Report of the 
Boundary Commission, there comes instead the resigna- 
tion of Dr. MacNeill with all the revelations that have 
followed it. What does it mean? In the first place, it 
is evident that Dr. MacNeill’s resignation is not a 
spontaneous action on his part, but has been prompted 
by the Free State Government. Before proceeding to 
determine the frontier, the three Commissioners had 
agreed, in Dr. MacNeill’s own phrase, “to sign the 
award in common.”’ With this understanding they had 
settled down to serious business, and, by October 17th, 
the general features of the new boundary line had been 
defined and recorded in the Commission’s minutes. This 
boundary line would not, of course, represent Dr. 
MacNeill’s views of what it ought to be. It was of the 
essence of the preliminary understanding that, a real 
agreement between the three Commissioners being out 
of the question, they would lend the support of their 
signatures to what must be, in effect, the decision of 
Mr. Justice Feetham. Dr. MacNeill explains that he 
has been considering the proposed frontier ever since 
October 17th, and that he has now resigned because he 
has come to the conclusion that it is “ indefensible as a 
right interpretation of the Treaty”; but manifestly 
this is not the whole story. Dr. MacNeill only came to 
this conclusion last week, after visiting Dublin, and 
discussing the matter with his colleagues in the Free 
State Government. To the other Commissioners his 
decision came as a complete surprise. The conclusion 
is irresistible. Dr. MacNeill resigned because he was 
urged to do so by the Free State Government. 

Why, then, did the Free State Government take 
this step? Early this month the Morninc Post pub- 
lished a forecast of the Commission’s award, which 
suggested that it would amount to no more than “ minor 
rectification.” This forecast aroused an outcry in the 
Free State; President Cosgrave had a busy time receiv- 
ing indignant deputations; last week the matter flared 
up in the Dail. How far the Mornine Post was 
accurate in its forecast remains uncertain. But it is 
clear, at any rate, that the proposed award was nearer 
to the Ulster claim than to that of the Free State, and 
it is not surprising that President Cosgrave should have 
decided, especially after “the manifestations of dis- 


quiet ’’ to which he has been subjected, that it would 
be better to have no award at all. It was notorious last 
year that an influential section of Free State opinion, 
anticipating the prebability of an unfavourable award, 
thought that the Government had committed a bad 
tactical error in pressing for the appointment of the 
Commission. The sequel certainly confirms the wisdom 
of this view. 

The situation which has actually arisen is an extra- 
ordinary comedy. Those who were insisting a year 
ago that the Commission should be set up with the mini- 
mum of delay, are now straining every nerve to bring 
it to a standstill. Those who strove to prevent it from 
functioning are now demanding that its labours shal] 
be duly consummated. From Dublin there comes a 
stream of legal arguments to the effect that the resig- 
nation of one of its members destroys the Commission 
as the instrument provided for in the Treaty, or at least 
deprives it of the power to issue an award. Quarters 
in sympathy with Belfast display an equal zeal in 
riddling these arguments with precedents and whiter 
dicta. On this legal issue there seems no doubt that 
the latter school is in the right. If President Cosgrave 
and his colleagues calculated, as they seem to have done, 
that by withdrawing Dr. MacNeill they would deprive 
the Commission’s award of legal effect, they Lave 
calculated wrong. 


But this question, which has absorbed so many 
columns of the Press this week, hardly seems the most 
important one. The competence of the Commissioners 
who remain to determine the frontier, if they choose 
to do so, is, we believe, unassailable; but what rational 
purpose is to be served by their doing so? The Free 
State, it is stark clear now, does not want their award. 
Who then wants it? Is Ulster positively anxious to lose 
a certain amount of territory? Is Britain anxious for 
the unenviable task of enforcing a new frontier which 
no one wants, with the certainty of a measure of mis- 
cellaneous bloodshed, and the possibility of really serious 
trouble? Obviously, the answers to these questions are 
in the negative; yet so peculiar is the psychology that 
prevails in Irish affairs that these obvious answers do 
not dispose of the matter as completely as they should. 

To most people in Ulster, and to not a few in 
Britain, the fact that the Free State is trying to stifle 
the award is enough to make them want it. The object 
of the Free State is clearly to keep the question open, to 
prevent its being said that a final settlement has been 
made. Very well, then, is it not to the interests of 
Ulster and Britain that the question should be closed! 
We are all familiar with this type of reasoning; in the 
present instance, it is more than usually inappropriate. 
The execution of the contemplated award of the Com- 
mission will not really close the question; it will do 
nothing to reconcile Southern Ireland, either to the 
separate existence of Ulster or to the scope of her 
territory. On the other hand, so far as our treaty 
obligations are concerned, the question may fairly be 
said to be closed by what has already taken place. We 
have constituted the Commission in accordance with the 
terms of the Treaty, and in good faith. It is not open to 
the Free State to plead for its suppression, and then to 
complain that we have not carried out our bond. In short, 
from the British and Ulster standpoints, there is nothing 
to be gained by insisting that the Commission shall pro- 
ceed. From every standpoint, the course suggested by 
the Irish Times is the course of wisdom—to let the 
question sleep for twenty years. 


We say that, after what has occurred, Britain’s 
obligations under Article 12 of the Treaty must be 
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regarded as discharged. For our own part, if the 
MorninG Post forecast is approximately correct, we have 
much sympathy with Southern criticisms of the proposed 
award. A reasonable interpretation of Article 12 las 
always seemed to us to point to a transfer of territory to 
the Free State on a considerable scale. But it is not a 
matter on which it is easy to dogmatize. For though, 
on the one hand, the theory that the Treaty intended 
to limit the Commission to “ minor rectification ”’ as such 
is manifestly untenable in our judgment, there is, we 
think, implicit in Article 12 the condition that Ulster 
should be left as a practicable administrative area. This 
is the principle on which, to judge from Mr. MacNeill’s 
explanation in the Dail, Mr. Justice Feetham has taken 
his stand; and if he has applied it so as to produce much 
the same effect as ‘‘ minor rectification,” it is impossible 
to maintain that this is so utterly preposterous as to 
amount to a clear violation of the spirit of the Treaty. 

The merits of the award are not the business of the 
British Government. Its business was to select for the 
decisive post of chairman a man of high judicial capacity, 
remote from Irish feuds. It was agreed on all sides at 
the time of the signing of the Treaty that the bill would 
best be filled by a Dominion judge; and no one can 
doubt that Mr. MacDonald’s Government discharged its 
duty fairly when it invited and secured the services of 
the Chief Justice of South Africa. To Mr. Justice 
Feetham, indeed, we owe a debt of gratitude, whether 
we agree with him or not. If the Commission is allowed 
to lapse at this stage, he may feel a little natural chagrin 
at the waste of a year’s hard work. Yet he will not 
really have laboured in vain if the Boundary question is 
now shelved indefinitely by common consent. The best 
contrived plans for dealing with Ireland have often 
proved disastrous in their consequences. That good 
should come from a grotesque mischiance would only be 
a reasonable compensation, and the contretemps of the 
past week may well turn out an unmixed blessing. 
Everyone has long been aware that a revision of the 
Ulster boundary, whatever its nature, would lead to 
trouble. An unexpected chance of deliverance is aow 
afforded us; and we are disposed to feel thankful rather 
than otherwise for everything that has contributed to 
it—for the gaucherie of Dr. MacNeill, and for the indis- 
cretion of the Mornine Post. 


THE RHINELAND ALLEVIATIONS—WHAT 
THEY MEAN 


HE Locarno Agreements were initialled on 
October 16th last, after the Allied Ministers at 
Locarno had verbally assured Dr. Luther and 

Herr Stresemann, in the most emphatic terms, that this 
action would have as its consequence far-reaching allevi- 
ations in the Rhineland. The steps thus foreshadowed 
were in principle distinct from tlie evacuation of the 
Northern or Cologne Zone, which in point of form has 
remained contingent on German fulfilment of the Allies’ 
programme of German disarmament; though here, too, 
the proceedings at Locarno have exercised a decisive 
influence, in that they have changed the temper in 
which German claims to have disarmed have been re- 
ceived, and have stimulated the Germans on their side 
to do all in their power to hasten an accommodation. 
Without the prior assurance that in fact—no matter 
what formula might, as a matter of diplomatic con- 
venience, be maintained—the Northern Zone would be 
evacuated, and the conditions in the territory remaining 
under Occupation basically improved, the German 


Ministers neither could nor would have initialled the 


Agreements. 
Has the pledge thus given been redeemed? The 
point is of more than academic importance. On it 


depend the honour of Locarno, and the confidence of 
the beaten peoples in the new era of international good 
faith. * 

With regard to the Northern Zone the situation is 
clear enough, though the Germans from their stand- 
point may see no particular ground for gratitude in it. 
Evacuation will begin on December Ist next, the date 
of the formal signing of the Pact. With it the long 
and acrimonious controversy on the reality or otherwise 
of German disarmament, and the sincerity or otherwise 
of the Allied grounds for prolonging the Occupation, 
becomes a matter of historic rather than practical in- 
terest. At least it is plain that the assurance given at 
Locarno in respect of this vital question has been 
promptly and adequately fulfilled. 

What of the alleviations in the territory remaining 
under Occupation? That German Nationalists should 
answer the question with a vehement denial of the value 
of the changes now announced is not surprising. The 
fact, on the other hand, that in circles sincerely anxious 
for the triumph of the spirit of Locarno deep disap- 
pointment is apparently felt at the recent announce- 
ments is of a different order. The standpoint of these 
circles was vividly presented to the British public cn 
November 19th by the Berlin correspondent of the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN; and his view that the allevia- 
tions are “ almost a mockery ’”’ was strongly sustained 
in a leading article in the issue of the following day. 
So unfavourable a verdict from so responsible a quarter 
calls for examination. Can it be sustained? 

The actual changes promised in the Note of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference on November 14th, and speci- 
fied in greater detail in the document issued by the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission at Coblenz 
on November 18th, may be grouped under two main 
heads: (a) Changes affecting the relations of the Ger- 
man authorities with the Allied authorities, and having 
as their objective to restore the reality of German civil 
administration in the Occupied Territories. Theoretic- 
ally, the civil administration has throughout been 
safeguarded by Article 5 of the Rhineland Agreement, 
subject to the necessity “ for securing the maintenance, 
safety, and requirements of the Allied and Associated 
forces” (Article 3). But this condition has been so 
interpreted as to reduce German administration in the 
Occupied Rhineland to a shadow of its normal self. 
(6) Changes affecting the daily lives of the Rhenish 
population, their personal amenities and liberties. 

Group (a) includes: (1) The revival of the post of 
Reichskommissar (German Commissioner), which fell 
into abeyance at the time of the Occupation of the 
Ruhr. The Reichskommissar has at no time been a 
member of the Inter-Allied High Commission, and the 
suggestion conveyed by inaccurate translations in the 
Press, that he will be so now, is misleading. If, how- 
ever, he is enabled to co-operate actively “in the spirit 
of Locarno” with the High Commission in the intro- 
duction of the new policy, a very real significance will 
attach to the appointment. (2) The abolition of the 
Rhineland Commission’s local delegates (Kreis officers). 
These officials have, under the German contention, at 
no time had any legal justification, in that no mention 
whatever is made of them in the Rhineland Agreement. 
However that may be, it is quite certain that with the 
passage of time, and under the influence of French 
political aims, they have in the French Zone, which is 
the major portion of the Rhiveland, evolved from mere 
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liaison officials into a thorough-going bureaucracy, hav- 
ing as its chief raison d’étre the undermining, and finally 
the elimination, of the lawful German organs of govern- 
ment. To anyone with an inside knowledge of the 
abuses to which this system has led, and of the degree 
in which the Kreis officers became the instruments of 
the former French Rhineland policy in its ugliest forms 
(it is sufficient to remember only General de Metz), the 
news that they are to go, lock, stock, and barrel, and 
with no loophole for return, is not less amazing in its 
own sphere—not less miraculous, one might almost say 
—than the reconciliation at Locarno itself. Indeed, 
though less dramatic, it is perhaps even more miraculous, 
for the European statesmen at Locarno had no personal 
or official vested interest in the maintenance of the war 
spirit and of the system built upon it. The Inter-Allied 
bureaucracy in the Rhineland has both; and only those 
who know from within the tenacity with which an 
officialdom threatened with extinction will fight for its 
existence can appreciate the nature of this alleviation 
and the courage of M. Briand in committing himself to il. 
Other alleviations under this first main heading include 
the renunciation by the Rhineland Commission of the 
wholesale power which it has hitherto exercised of veto- 
ing every German official appointment in the Rhineland 
and every order promulgated by the German Govern- 
ment in the Rhineland in the normal course of adminis- 
tration. In future only the highest appointments will 
require the approval of the Commission, and only those 
orders which really, under a rational and common-sense 
interpretation, could affect the safety and dignity of the 
Occupying forces will come under review. 

Of the second category of changes, those affecting 
the private life of the Rhenish citizen, there is no room 
to speak here. It is sufficient to say that provided they 
are honestly carried out, the relief will be immense. 
The change may be roughly summarized as one 
from a condition approximating to a state of 
siege to one in which interference with normal 
liberties is reduced to the very minimum required by 
the presence of a foreign garrison. The bald fact that 
the three hundred or more Ordinances of the Rhineland 
High Commission are to be reduced to something like 
twenty, tells its own tale. As the Times has rightly 
observed, “the Rhineland High Commission will be 
very much at ease,” and with its entry on a period of 
dignified and innocuous repose a fresh era in Franco- 
German relations may reasonably be expected. 

It would be instructive to know with precision in 
what districts of Germany disparagement of the new 
measures is most uncompromising. Hardly in the Rhine- 
land, which knows from bitter experience from what 
lot a progressive deliverance is now in sight. Happily 
there are German quarters which are able to appreciate 
the progress already made; and which, while stressing, 
as Mr. Chamberlain himself has done, that the new 
measures are only a beginning, openly admit their 
critical importance. Writing on November 17th, the 
FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG, a paper which in respect of 
Rhenish matters has always been a specially vigilant 
champion of German interests, says :— 

“Before they could carry out the solemn under- 
taking given on the shores of Lake Maggiore, the 
Ministers on the other side had first te evercome the 
resistance of their own military and of the official bodies 
affected. This was by no means a frictionless process. 
We Germans know sufficiently well from our own 
experience how difficult it is for the political organs 
of a State to secure the adaptation of the administrative 
machine to a fresh set of purposes, and particularly so 
when the machine is a military one. But Messrs. 


Briand, Chamberlain, and Vandervelde have redeemed 
the promise they gave at Locarno in a satisfactory 





The expectations linked up by us Germans 
with the conclusion of the Treaty have certainly not 


manner. 


been entirely fulfilled. But the Governments of 
France, England, and Belgium have made a good begin- 
ning, which permits the German people to hope that 
Locarno will really prove the turning-point in the 
pacification of Europe.” 
With that, perhaps enough has been said on the mean. 
ing of the Rhineland alleviations. 


C. E. Ev.tincton WRIcRT 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 


(By Our ParLiaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
HovsE or Commons, 
Wepnespay, NoveMBER 25TH. 

HIS continuation of the Parliamentary session, 

so far as any active political party controversy 

is concerned, is as dead as the leaves of autumn. 

It is true that outside there are demands for violent 

demonstrations; and that Mr. George Lansbury has 

asserted week by week in his interesting paper that he 

intends to break up the dull but not unimportant 

method of passing non-controversial bills. But up to 

the time at which I am writing these threats have not 

borne fruit in action. And in any case prepared and 

carefully announced demonstrations of such a nature 

have rarely had any effect in the House of Commons. 

The only time when the House is moved is when, through 

some spontaneous utterance or challenge, members get 

angry with one another; and if they do not come to 

blows, provoke what have been known for many years 
as “scenes” in the House. 

Question-time is fairly vivacious in connection with 
such things as the selling of the British Dye-Stuff 
Corporation shares by the Government, or the apparent 
sense of outrage created in the minds of certain mem- 
bers not previously remarkable for artistic talent, 
concerning Epstein’s monument to the late Mr. W. H. 
Hudson in Hyde Park. After question-time, the House 
settles down to very businesslike and not negligible dis- 
cussions of bills which, like the Rating Bill, excite 
no party enthusiasm or party defiance ; but which create 
a good deal of interest because there are supporters and 
opposers of such measures in every constituency. I have 
been considerably surprised at the number of members 
who are attending in discussions of such bills as this. Cer- 
tainly during this week there have been far more 
members (on the average) in the House than in the 
conditions of last summer ; when the Government Whips 
were rigorous in their determination to obtain their 
majorities, and although the House itself was empty, 
members poured in from smoke-room and terrace and 
lobby when any division was called. Here we have a 
measure of considerable complication upon which each 
member can make up his mind, and concerning which 
each member is being pressed by his constituents. And 
in many respects this condition is an ideal one, for there 
is no party pressure placed upon the individual. 

Consider, for example, the Tithe Bill of last week. 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans was cheerfully passing 
through provisions which he regarded both as accepted 
and uncontroversial, when suddenly Sir Henry Slesser 
and Colonel Wedgwood from the Labour Party, and 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher from the Liberals, and, most 
unkind of all, Lord Hugh Cecil, with all his ancient 
power of furious invective, from the Tory benches, 
unitedly fell upon him, as if he was not merely winding- 
up a business concern, but carrying on a process which no 
honest man would ever dream of attempting. It is true 
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that Col. Wedgwood, in his artless and almost attrac- 
tive fashion, gave the show away as far as he was con- 
cerned in his statement that in the question of the 
division of tithe between landlord and clergyman, it was 
merely a question of which of two companies of robbers 
should obtain the booty, after which the Tories cheered 
him no more. But Lord Hugh Cecil was in his old bitter 
form, and denounced the Tories for setting an example 
which the Labour Government would certainly follow, 
and referred to the Solicitor-General and the Secretary 
for War as though they were “ banditti”” who should be 
expelled from the company of all honest men. By such 
epithets he even succeeded in running the immense Tory 
majority down to thirty, in his demand that £60,000 
should not be stolen from the revenues of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Undoubtedly the House of 
Lords will endorse his arguments if they have the power 
to do so. But it is regrettable that probably the most 
eloquent speaker in the House of Commons should be 
more and more confining himself to utterances on purely 
clerical subjects and practically have abandoned the 
great controversy which continues from year to year 
concerning foreign affairs and social betterment. 

During this week the House has been sobered, and 
controversy in part silenced, by the death of Queen 
Alexandra. The funereal speeches of sympathy with 
the King in both Houses were as commonplace 2nd 
unsatisfactory as such speeches appear to be in England 
on all similar occasions. We have not the art of saying 
the right things beyond platitudes and commonplaces 
concerning the dead, whether they be members of the 
Royal Family or statesmen and politicians with whom 
the whole Parliament has been in intimate familiarity. 
Only one man rose above the ordinary rather crude 
expression of a series of substantives—“ graciousness,” 
“beauty,” “humanity,” “ kindness ’”’—and delivered 
something like the verdict of history, and that, of 
course, was Lord Oxford, who invariably in these affairs 
attains something near perfection. The condensed 
statement, the love of perfection of words, distinction 
of style, place his utterances in a different class from 
the halting accents of Mr. Baldwin, or the typewritten 
documents of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, or even the 
rather lengthy and a little sloppy testimony of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. No one wished, for 
example, the contrast which the latter embarked upon 
between the late Queen and the Gloriana of Spenser, 
but the tribute of the Liberal leader was perfect in its 
expression. “ But while we mourn a much-loved Queen, 
we all feel that she had gathered up the threads of 
life and woven them into a perfect whole. She was 
ready, whenever the summons should come, to depart in 
peace.” “ When the discipline of sorrow and bereave- 
ment came upon her it was only to enrich her rare 
natural faculty of sharing and soothing the sorrows of 
others.” ‘She carries to her grave an imperishable 
crown, the heart-felt homage of the people whom she 
served and loved.’’ And of the eight speeches which 
I heard delivered in silence in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, this was the only one which was received with a 
prolonged murmur of applause. 

_ The fact is that all the interest at the moment 
is outside the Chamber of debate. Each party is per- 
plexed. Each party is divided. Each party is fearful 
of the future. In the case of the Government’s sup- 
porters there is a fierce resentment against the Coal 
Subsidy, and a fierce resentment also against Mr. 
Churchill's light-hearted speeches in the country, stating 
that if he imposes additional taxation he is going to 
make everyone suffer alike. The Tories are determined 
to resist additional taxation. They will resist the raid- 








ing of the Road Board Fund, and if he persists in this 
effort he may bring the Government to the ground. 
Yet it is impossible at the moment to see how he can 
make his Budget balance. In the case of the Liberals, 
there is a reluctance of the Right Wing to acquiesce in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s flaming and tearing propaganda in 
favour of the main principles of the Land Campaign, 
and with some, who remember the old division, not yet 
completely healed, a desire that this Campaign shall 
be damped down, and Liberal policy fall back upon 
the principle of Jaisser-faire, Free Trade stimulated by 
the Safeguarding proposals, and the hope of gaining 
votes in the future by the follies of the present Govern- 
ment. Labour is perhaps more hopelessly. divided. 
They feel acutely their impotence in the House, and 
their failure to excite renewed enthusiasm in the 
country. The Socialists and Extremists are bitter 
against the ex-Prime Minister. And although after a 
fierce wrangle on Locarno it was decided that those 
who could not vote with him should abstain, the irre- 
pressible Wedgwood, one of his late Cabinet, took a 
fraction of the Party into the lobby against his leader. 
Glasgow is silent; Mr. Maxton, with whom the House 
has general sympathy, on account of health breakdown, 
and who is universally popular, has gone to Mofocco 
with Mr. Kirkwood, and nothing is heard of that 
defiant Glasgow eloquence which has troubled and at 
the same time intrigued the ordinary members for the 
past two years. As I write, Mr. MacDonald has tabled 
a motion—a vote of censure on the Government fcr 
its neglect of the question of the unemployed. Whether 
this will bring realities again into the House of Com- 
mons remains to be seen. But it is quite obviously not 
a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm, but the result 
of pressure brought upon the front bench to make some 
sort of demonstration which can be recorded in the 
country. 

For the moment one may sum up the situation by 
saying that everyone is absorbed in the question, not 
what is, but what in the immediate future is to come. 


THE FASCISTI MINSTRELS 


(By Ovr SocioLocicaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


organization it has been taken for granted that 

the Fascisti idea is of foreign origin. Even the 
National Fascisti themselves seem to be of that opinion. 
The error is not serious in itself, but it has resulted in 
some misunderstanding of the true nature and function 
of the Fascisti movement. It is an error that calls for 
correction. 

For the earnest student of institutional origins the 
true source of the Fascisti idea holds no mystery. 

A couple of generations ago (and in the science of 
institutional origins the second generation back is 
always the most fruitful for research) the most popular 
of all entertainers were the Christy Minstrels. To the 
young of this generation they are already no more than 
a legend; but the record of their activities is to be 
found in works of reference, so they need not be fully 
described here. It will suffice to call attention to cer- 
tain parallels between their performances and those of 
the British Fascisti. The parallels will disclose the 
lineal relationship of the two. 

First, then, the names. Consider “Christy ”’ 


I discussions concerning the British Fascisti 


and 


“ Fascisti.”’ Repeat them rapidly, one after the other. 
True, the latter has been given an alien twist by certain 
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adherents, who are under the impression that it derives 
from a foreign tongue; but that, as the research worker 
in these fields well knows, is a commonplace of words 
revived from forgotten usages. The similarity of 
“Christy” and “ Fascisti”’ is significant. Alone it 
would not be conclusive, but it is an important link in 
the cumulative proof. 

The next parallel is even more striking. The badge 
of the Christy Minstrel was a black face; the badge of 
the Fascisti Minstrel (as we may now safely call him) 
is a black shirt. The badge is the same; it has merely 
slipped lower down. Such slippings (or “ declensions ” 
as they are more properly termed) are, of course, a fre- 
quent feature in the records of institutional origins. 

Now recall the form of address which the members 
of a troupe of Christy Minstrels used invariably towards 
the leader and controller of the troupe. They addressed 
him always as “ Massa Johnson.” Every conundrum that 
was put to him began “ Massa Johnson, kin yo’ tell me. 
_. .” Every request to be allowed to sing or dance began 
“ Massa Johnson, Ah wanna ask you... .” And to 
whom do the Fascisti address their conundrums and 
requests? To Mussolini. The connection between 
Massa and Musso is too obvious to need comment. The 
conversion of Johnson into Lini presents some diffi- 
culties, but such technical changes are not without well- 
established precedent. Perhaps in this case it is in part 
due to the adoration so often expressed by the Christy 
Minstrels for the river Mississippi. The resemblance 
between the words Mississippi and Mussolini is certainly 
marked, and a confused memory of the names of two 
objects of adoration—Massa Johnson and Mississippi— 
has possibly resulted in the hybrid compound-term, 
Mussolini. Some troupes, it is interesting to note, keep 
much closer to the old form, and address their appeals to 
Massa Joynson , 

To prove too conclusively sometimes weakens a per- 
fect case, and it may be well to leave the demonstration 
at this point. But those who wish to pursue the 
matter further will no doubt pounce at once upon the 
“stump speech,” an outstanding feature of both per- 
formances ; upon the rattled “ bones ’’ or “ ricks ’ which 
are so closely analogous in cross section to the shining 
sword which is rattled in its scabbard; upon the out- 
stretched arm which was the usual form of salutation to 
Massa Johnson and the equally usual salutation to 
Massa Lini, and to the chant with which the latter is 
received by his troupe (Eyah, eyah, eyah, Massa Lini, 
la, la, la), so reminiscent of the choruses of the Christy 
Minstrels—and upon innumerable other affinities of 
form, ritual, and costume. 

No room is left for doubt, therefore, that the British 
Fascisti organization, by forgotten origin and by innate 
function, is not a public menace but a popular enter- 
tainment. It is a shining part of the Brighter Britain 
movement. It exists to delight us with its fancy cos- 
tumes. Without it, how should we be able to gladden 
our eyes with the sight of a young man in a cocked hat, 
a black shirt, boy scout pants, khaki puttees, and 
plimsolls, armed with a bayonet and a pop-gun? Many 
things were said of the Christy Minstrels, but never that 
they were dangerous. Let us treat the Fascisti Min- 


strels at least as well, enjoy them as fully, and thank 
them for their efforts to keep us merry and bright. 

No one will wish to be a spoil-sport; but in the 
interests of other public entertainers one question must 
be asked. Does the Fascisti organization pay entertain- 
ment tax? If not, the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might well be drawn to the omission. 


—————- 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HERE iis one memory-picture of Queen 
| Alexandra that recurs most easily to a 
man of my _ years. It is that of the 


all-popular Princess of Wales, preserving for 
England, until the close of the Victorian age, the 
legend of the exquisite Danish girl, whose apparition jn 
London sixty-two years ago was beyond all comparison 
the most dazzling personal event in the annals of the 
House of Hanover. Readers of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters 
will remember her happy comments on the simplicity 
and straitened means of the Danish royal family. We 
may be sure that Mrs. Carlyle’s delight in the picture 
of the frugal princesses making their own frocks was 
reflected in every English, and still more in every 
Scottish, household. Alexandra as Queen offered an 
indescribable contrast to the example of regal elderhood 
in which a whole generation of our people had grown 
up. Victoria died before she had completed her eighty- 
second year. Alexandra was within touch of her eighty- 
first. The fact is almost unrealizable: for the great 
old Queen was a venerable European institution for a 
quarter of a century, glorying in the power and pathos 
of her years. In the most memorable passage of his 
“Queen Victoria,” Mr. Lytton Strachey has described 
the royal palaces stamped, during the long widowhood, 
by the Victorian will against change, but stamped with 
defiant old age. The people could never think of Queen 
Alexandra as an old lady. Nor, indeed, could she have 
borne a break in the legend of her wonder-years. 


* * * 


It is plain that the unhappy dispute about the 
Liberal funds had to come to the surface. Feeling was 
becoming exasperated, and before Mr. Vivian Phillipps 
delivered his speech more than enough had been said 
at semi-public gatherings to make it certain that the 
affair would be put out as a matter of unashamed bar- 
gaining between Mr. Lloyd George and Liberal Party 
headquarters. “ Make my land policy the official Liberal 
policy, and the money is yours”; so Mr. Lloyd George 
is made to say, with as much finesse as Mussolini himself 
would display. There are two points, at any rate, upon 
which good Liberals of every shade will agree. The 
first is that responsibility for the dispute does not rest 
upon the rank and file ; the second, that if party policies 
are to be entangled in this fashion with questions con- 
cerning campaign funds, the virtue has gone out of 
Liberalism. 

* * * 

The War Minister made a childish mess of his reply 
to Commander Kenworthy on the corpse-factory war- 
lie. His secretaries could have made up, and probably 
did make up, the answer from Tae Nation article of 
October 31st, for that contained documented references 
to all the points brought out by Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans, and more besides. On one essential matter his 
statement had the effect of misleading the House. 
Shortly after the story appeared in the British Press, he 
explained, “a German Army Order containing instruc- 
tions for the delivery of dead bodies to the establishments 
described in the LokaLANzEIGER was captured in France 
and forwarded to the War Office.” But Sir Herbert 
Russell, of Reuter’s, has described in Truta the initial 
activities of Brig.-General Charteris with reference to 
the corpse factory. He says they were connected with 
this alleged Army Order some time before April, 1917, 
when the Northcliffe papers started the cry. What the 
Minister’s statement amounts to is this: (1) that the 
story was believed by the War Office at the time, and 
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used ; (2) that it is now known to have been a lie; (3) that 
further questions cannot serve the public interest. Sir 
L. Worthington-Evans is grievously at fault. He should 
be made to understand that Brig.-General Charteris (who 
apparently told Mr. Midgley, New York corres- 
pondent of the Damy News, that the report of his 
speech was substantially accurate) has revived a shocking 
affair that has done immeasurable harm to the British 
name. Does no one show the War Minister the Press- 
cuttings of the world? 
* * * 

I have never heard a better publisher’s story than 
the one recalled this week by the death of W. E. Norris. 
Some time in the ’eighties when, by virtue of his early 
novels, Norris was being described as a second Thackeray 
or Anthony Trollope, two New York publishers were 
discussing the prospects of their several English authors. 
Harper envied Henry Holt the possession of Thomas 
Hardy; Holt, astonishing as it sounds, was sure that 
Norris, then on Harper’s list, was the coming classic. 
They agreed to swap authors, and Holt lived, of course, 
to regret his fancy. He should have noted the fact that the 
ATHENZUM was already nominating Hardy for the first 
place among living novelists. I made acquaintance with 
W. E. Norris first over “My Friend Jim,’ in that 
charming venture of Macmillan’s, the original ‘“‘ English 
Illustrated Magazine.’’ His voice was even then 4 
reminiscence, yet he continued to publish until the 
present year. 

* * * 

One obvious point in connection with the Hudson 
memorial has not, so far as I know, been made by any- 
body. Nothing in London is easier for the people 
who cannot bear Epstein’s Rima than to keep away 
from her. The poor thing is most effectually hidden. 
I should have thought that the Office of Works had 
shown uncommon consideration in advance for the 
feelings of Sir Frank Dicksee and the illustrious- 
obseure Mr. Tipping. They cannot see the memorial 
without taking quite a little trouble. But who has 
thought of protecting us against the atrocities that 
dominate Waterloo Place, the Mall, or the Embankment 
gardens? That would be a work of civic humanity. 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SELECTING TENANTS FOR COUNCIL HOUSES 

Sm,—As Chairman of the Housing Committee of an 
Urban District Council, which at the moment is faced with 
the problem of allocating forty-eight new Council houses 
among some hundreds of applicants, I venture to suggest 
that the principles of selection put forward in an article 
contained in THE Nation of November 7th do not suffi- 
ciently go to the root of the problem. In my judgment, this 
difficult question should be tackled on the following lines. 

A local housing authority can relieve the housing 
shortage in at least four ways. 

(a) It can build subsidized houses under either the 
Wheatley or the Chamberlain Acts and let them at an 
wleconomic rent of, say, from 7s. to 12s. a week to people 
whose wages do not permit them to pay an economic one. 

(6) The Council can grant subsidies of £100 per house 
to people who can find, roughly, £550 themselves. 

(c) The Council can lend up to 90 per cent. of the cost 
of building a house, and thus enable persons who have £100 
of capital and can pay a weekly rental of 18s. to 20s. to 
build their own houses and purchase them by repayment 
of the loan in fifteen to twenty years in the form of a com- 
paratively high rent. 

@) It can encourage the formation of Public Utility 
Societies or stimulate employers to take the initiative and 





some share of financial responsibility. To these the Council 
would lend as in (¢) above. 

If all these plans are in operation in any given area, 
the problem of selection is simplified. No rules can be 
enforced without exception, but the line of policy we have 
adopted can be summarized in a few heads. 

(1) No subsidized houses are let to people with an 
income exceeding £3 or £4 a week (this figure will, of 
course, vary in different districts). 

(2) Large families are given first preference. This is 
obligatory under the Wheatley Scheme. But it is obvious 
sound sense under whatever scheme is adopted. It is 
true that with large families the proportion of bad debts 
may be high, but any other policy would fail to deal with 
the evils of overcrowding. Moreover, if individuals are to 
be helped by the State to meet their rental bill, it should 
be done at the time of life when a man’s wage is subject to 
the heaviest calls upon it. 

(3) Families of three or more living in one room are put 
into the class of greatest urgency. 

(4) Families of three or more living in two rooms are 
put into the second class. 

In discriminating between the cases included in classes 
(3) and (4), account is taken of the following further con- 


* siderations :— 


The length of a man’s residence in the district. 

Whether he is employed in the district or not. 

Whether he is an ex-Service man or not. 

The age and sex of his children. 

The number of persons sharing his present house, the 
number of rooms in the house, and the sanitary condition. 

As illustrating the way in which we have applied these 
rules, we should not give an ex-Service man with no family 
living in two rooms preference over a man who did not 
serve but who has two, three, or more children living in one 
or two rooms. On the other hand, we should not reject an 
ex-Service man with a family living in one room who is in 
regular employment with one of our ratepayers on the 
ground that he has only been in the district a short time. 
I would add that this question of residence is a very diffi- 
cult one. The feeling in favour of an old inhabitant is very 
strong indeed; but in all cases of serious overcrowding 
every authority must consider from what other authority the 
applicant could get assistance. It is in the national 
interest that labour should be free to move. Too rigid an 
insistence upon local claims can only have the effect of 
checking mobility. 

I fear that many local authorities follow the line of 
least resistance and leave the selection to their officers 
without laying down definite rules for their guidance. But 
the problem really raises several far-reaching economic 
questions, and I am very glad to see that the issue has been 
raised in Tue Natron.—Yours, &c., 

E. DorotHea Layton. 

Hillside, Weybridge, Surrey. 

November 21st, 1925. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF GERMANY AS A 
MANDATORY 

Sm,—lIs the sovereignty of the natives of Africa again 
to be changed to satisfy the exigencies of European politics? 
This is the crux of the question raised by Commander Ken- 
worthy’s article in your last issue on the proposal to make 
Germany a mandatory over a portion of her former African 
territories. One of the strongest ideals emerging from the 
War was that wars should no longer be used as an excuse 
for handing peoples about from sovereignty to sovereignty. 
The reason given for the departure from this principle in 
connection with the German Colonies was that Germany had 
shown herself “unfit to have the care of backward and 
primitive peoples.” 

This reason was not without foundation in fact. As 
long ago as the 1880’s Bismarck expressed the fear that 
there would be “ too much iron” in the treatment of back- 
ward peoples by the Germans if they were to acquire 
colonies. That his predictions were worthy of his usual 
foresight was shown by repeated protests by Germans in 
the German Parliament against the harshness of the 
methods in their colonies. About a year before the War 
a marked change began to be evident in German colonial 
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policy, but the change had scarcely time before July, 1914, 
to make itself sufficiently felt in administrative methods 
or in administrative officers to impress the natives with 
the desirability of having German masters. Togoland alone 
is perhaps an exception to this. That Germany was no 
worse than other colonial Powers in 1905 is possible; that 
she was no worse in 1914 is to be doubted. 

Since the War, a decided change has come in African 
colonial policy in general. It has been realized that the 
human labour supply in the various colonies is not inex- 
haustible, and that if it is to be preserved and the colonies 
made economically profitable, a great deal more must be 
done than has been done in the past to secure the health, 
morals, education, and happiness of the natives who con- 
stitute that supply. Moreover, the mandates system has 
emphasized the duty which the more advanced peoples have 
to protect and develop the weaker peoples entrusted to their 
care, and to regard the native as a “cultural” as well as 
an economic unit in the world. Everywhere colcnial policy 
is showing, to a greater or lesser degree, modifications 
resulting from this changed attitude. 

It might be that if Germany were to receive a mandate 
over a portion of her former territories, she could adapt 
herself to the new spirit. In this she would be aided by 
her democratic, as opposed to the old militaristic, régime at 
home, by the example of the other mandatories, and by 
the wisdom and advice of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, on which, in any case, she should certainly have 
a seat. On the other hand, the installation of a new man- 
datory in Africa would mean a further delay in the estab- 
lishment of a settled and progressive administration of the 
native peoples—already too long delayed by the War. It 
would mean the realization on the part of the natives (who 
may be backward, but who are not fools) that they are 
still being used as pawns in the European game of political 
chess. It would mean unrest among the natives (except, 
perhaps, in Togoland) owing to the fear that they were 
going to be treated by the old pre-war methods. Advanced 
races owe a great deal to backward races in payment, for 
past bad treatment, and it is doubtful whether the debt 
can best be paid by appointing as a mandatory a nation 
handicapped by a bad reputation, by a loss of experience at 
a time vital in the history of colonial policy, and by the 
delay and unrest which a change of administration would 
inevitably involve. It may be the best thing for the peace 
of Europe to make Germany a mandatory, but will it be 
the best thing for the relations between the black and white 
races ?—Yours, &c., E. Heimer. 

29, Guilford Street, W.C.1. 

November 21st, 1925. 


MR. RAKOVSKY AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
Sizn,—It is with very considerable astonishment that I 
read in your issue of November 21st the paragraph about 
the departure of Mr. Rakovsky written by your contributor 
“Kappa.” “There is, evidently,” he says, “to be no 
explanation from the Foreign Office in the matter of Mr. 
Rakovsky’s farewell.” In point of fact, the explanation was 
repeated three separate times in the course of the sitting 
of the House of Commons on November 18th, once at ques- 
tion time and twice in the course of the debate on the 
Locarno Treaty, to which “ Kappa” refers in his previous 
paragraph. “ Kappa” may or may not think the explana- 
tion adequate, but his paragraph, which not. only ignores, 
but even denies, its existence, is either deliberately mis- 
leading or the result of a really startling oversight, of which 
one whose theme is “ Life and Politics ’’ ought not to be 
guilty. 

What is this explanation? In reply to questions put 
by Mr. Ponsonby, Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, and Mr. 
Wallhead, Mr. Austen Chamberlain said: “.. . These 
questions are all based on a misunderstanding of the estab- 
lished practice. It is not the custom for the Secretary of 
State to be represented at the departure of Ministers or 
Chargés d’Affaires or at national celebrations at foreign 
missions to the Court of St. James.” In the course of 
answering supplementaries, he stated, in regard to the Soviet 
official reception: “ . .. we have taken some trouble, both 
last year and this year, to explain our practice to the Soviet 
delegation, and if invitations were issued in spite of that, 


a 


that is not a matter for which I am responsible”; and in 
reply to a question asking whether “ it is not the practice 
at least in common courtesy, for the Foreign Secretary Pes 
be represented at the departure of a Chargé d’ Affaires,” he 
answered, “No. It is not. I do not think there has ever 
been a case where that has been done.” He repeated the 
same explanation in debate, once in reply to an attempt of 
Mr. Ponsonby to reopen the question, and again in his 
general reply on the discussion. 

It will be observed that Mr. Chamberlain refers to 
“Ministers and Chargés d’Affaires,” while “ Kappa” 
expressly mentions “the Russian Ambassador.” In this 
“Kappa ’’ is wrong, and it may be that it is this misap- 
prehension which is responsible for the appearance of the 
paragraph. Mr. Rakovsky was not Ambassador here, but 
Chargé d’Affaires; had he been Ambassador, the Foreign 
Office would, pace “ Kappa,” have known what was due to 
his position, and would have made all arrangements for 
a proper farewell to him at his departure, without refer- 
ence to the letters of the late Mr. Walter Page. 

The matter is, in one sense, trifling; but if no one 
takes the trouble to correct such ill-informed journalism it 
may on the one hand work grave injustice to a Public 
Department, and on the other causelessly exacerbate 
the relations between ourselves and another country.— 
Yours, &c., H. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

November 22nd, 1925. 


THE FOOD COUNCIL AND THE BAKERS 


Siz,—After reading Mr. Kirkland’s letter in your issue 
of the 14th inst. I have come to the conclusion that he is 
a person who makes all kinds of random statements. For 
instance, the third paragraph of his letter contains three 
assertions, all equally untrue. I will deal with them in 
order :— 

1. That “the Royal Arsenal Society built a bakery at 
Brixton before it had customers near to keep it going even 
a little.” 

The facts are that the Society had shops in what it 
calls its South-Western area several years before the land 
at Brixton was purchased. 

2. That “bread was sold cheap, at a loss, until the 
members of the Arsenal Stores complained loud enough for 
outsiders to hear that they could not see why their bread 
should be dear, that people in Brixton might have it cheap.” 

The facts are that the Society’s members never made 
any such complaint, for the reason that the Society never 
had differential prices for bread, one price being charged 
over the whole area. 

3. That “ the Government during the war period kindly 
relieved the Society of its responsibility with regard to 
the Brixton bakery.” 

This also is false. The Government used one oven and 
paid a rent for the same. 

If one is dealing with a correspondent who is so hope- 
lessly careless of his facts, one cannot pay much attention 
to his opinions, and when he ventures to give his “ expert 
opinion ” as to the quality of the bread supplied by the 
Society, I would prefer to hear an impartial body like the 
Food Council, and I would refer Mr. Kirkland to the para- 
graph in the recent Report dealing with this matter. I 
would also refer him to the opinion of practical bakers that 
loaves coming from the most up-to-date establishments are 
perfect in shape and handsome in appearance, and they 
are not the “ coarse and unfinished ’’ article that Mr. Kirk- 
land suggests. 

As to the cost of production and distribution of bread 
from small bakers, perhaps Mr. Kirkland will be good 
enough to read for his own enlightenment the evidence 
submitted by his friends on this point to the Royal Com- 
mission on food prices. 

It is pathetic that Mr. Kirkland should attempt to 
bring in the Income Tax bogey. His point that if the 
“ harassed traders had made a profit of £150,000 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have required at least 
£33,750 as his share” is all nonsense. The Co-operative 
Society returned the great bulk of this so-called profit to 
its customers and employees, and if the “ harassed traders ” 
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do not desire to contribute to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer they have only to return the profit to the cus- 
tomers as discount in the same manner as the Society, and 
the Chancellor would not worry them in the least!— 
Yours, &c., Witiram B. NEVILLE. 

Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd., 

147, Powis Street, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
November 17th, 1925. 


COLONEL OLCOTT AND THEOSOPHY 


Smr,—May I be allowed space for just a comment on 
“Kappa’s” reply to my letter in your issue of November 14th? 

1. With all due respect to “ Kappa ” and the author 
he quotes, I do assert that there is sufficient evidence for 
believing that Colonel Olcott’s military rank was regular. 
As proof I may mention that I have before me a copy of 
the Special Passport issued by the American Government to 
Colonel Olcott on his departure for India. It is dated 
December 12th, 1878, and refers to him distinctly as 
Colonel H. S. Olcott. Further, in a statement dated Novem- 
ber 30th, 1865, signed by the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, at 
one time United States Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Ambassador Extraordinary at the Court of St. James, the 
title Colonel is used with reference to Olcott in two places. 
In this statement the sentence occurs (with regard to certain 
law-suits in which Colonel Olcott appeared for the Gov- 
ernment): “The skill, the labour, the ability, the good 
sense and diligence as well as fidelity displayed by Colonel 
Olcott in both cases and in every instance were not merely 
commendable but truly admirable.’’ 

2. I am satisfied with “ Kappa’s’’ admission that the 
phrase used by him with reference to “ Old Diary Leaves ”’ 
was not warranted. 

3. My object was to show that the name Kuthumi had 
an origin different from that given in the gossip retailed 
by “ Kappa.’’ It was not my purpose to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the identification of personages.—Yours, &c., 

Bast P. HoweEtt. 

32, Abercorn Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 


THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON 

Srz,—Mr. J. A. Hobson, in his article in Tar Natron 
of November 14th, attributes to psychology the dis- 
covery that reason had its origin “as a tool of the animal 
instincts,” infers that “ reason can never answer the final 
questions about the nature and purpose of the universe or 
of man’s place in it,’’ and follows this with the statement 
that therefore thinkers such as Bergson and Vaihinger 
place “the only valid answers to these ultimate questions 
in the realm of practical experience.” The rigid demarca- 
tion ‘between reason and instinct which is here implied 
belongs to the infancy of psychology. As for Bergson, his 
work is one long protest against the validity of such arti- 
ficial abstractions, and the edifice of his philosophy is 
founded on the assumption that reason can transcend them 
(e.g., “ Matter and Memory,” Chapter IV.). 

In truth, the attempt to justify the so-called revolt 
against reason is self-destructive after the fashion of the 
statement “I am telling a lie.’’ Nor does the case gain 
much support from the advice of the aged scholar to the 
young student, “ Take care, my son, lest you find what you 
are looking for.’’ Of what use the warning if there is no 
possibility of finding anything else? 

That “the human mind and the human body need 
areas of disorder, of risk, caprice, or undirected activity,” 
no “intellectual” need dispute. Socrates lived no less 
dangerously than Mr. Hobson. Dulce est desipere in loco: 
but it is the Darty Mart, perhaps, rather than Tue Nation 
that one would choose for the display.—Yours, &c.. 


EK. L. Batt. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Sir,—Any stick is good enough to beat the Royal 
Academy. For years we have been reproached for inhos- 
pitality to rival societies. | Now that the Academy has 
inaugurated a policy of acting as occasional landlord to 
exhibitions of other societies, you accuse us, on page 291 
of your last issue, of “collecting ’”’ the “ examples ” in such 
exhibitions.—Yours, &c., W. R. Sickert. 


THE WOUNDED CORMORANT 


By LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 


was a massive square black rock, dotted with 

white limpets, sitting in the sea. The sea rose 
and fell about it frothing. Rising, the sea hoisted the 
seaweed that grew along the rock’s rims until the long 
red winding strands spread like streams of blood through 
the white foam. Falling, the tide sucked the strands 
down taut from their bulbous roots. 

Silence. It was noon. The sea was calm. Rock- 
birds slept on its surface, their beaks resting on their 
fat white breasts. Tall seagulls standing on one leg 
dozed high up in the ledges of the cliff. On the great 
rock there was a flock of black cormorants resting, bob- 
bing their long necks to draw the food from their swollen 
gullets. 

Above on the cliff top a yellow goat was looking 
down into the sea. She suddenly took fright. She 
snorted and turned towards the crag at a smart run. 
Turning, her hoof loosed a flat stone from the cliff’s 
edge. The stone fell, whirling, on to the rock where the 
cormorants rested It fell among them with a crash and 
arose again in fragments. The birds swooped into the 
air. As they rose a fragment of the stone struck one 
of them in the right leg. The leg was broken. The 
wounded bird uttered a shrill scream and dropped the 
leg. As the bird flew outwards from the rock the leg 
dangled crookedly. 

The flock of cormorants did not fly far. As soon as 
they passed the edge of the rock they dived headlong 
into the sea. Their long black bodies, with outstretched 
necks, passed rapidly beneath the surface of the waves, 
& long way, before they rose again, shaking the brine 
from their heads. Then they sat in the sea, their black 
backs shimmering in the sunlight, their pale brown 
throats thrust forward, their tiny heads poised on their 
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curved long necks. They sat watching, like upright 
snakes, trying to discover whether there were any 
enemies near. Seeing nothing, they began to cackle and 
flutter their feathers. 

But the wounded one rushed about in the water, 
flapping its wings in agony. The salt brine stung the 
wound, and it could not stand still. After a few 
moments it rose from the sea and set off at a terrific 
rate, flying along the face of the cliff, mad with pain. 
It circled the face of the cliff three times, flying in 
enormous arcs, as if it were trying to flee from the pain 
in its leg. Then it swooped down again towards the 
flock and alighted in the water beside them. 

The other birds noticed it and began to cackle. It 
swam close to one bird, but that bird shrieked and 
darted away from it. It approached another bird, and 
that bird prodded it viciously with its beak. Then all 
the birds screamed simultaneously and rose from the 
water, with a great swish of their long wings. The 
wounded one rose with them. They flew up to the rock 
again and alighted on it, bobbing their necks anxiously 
and peering in all directions, still slightly terrified by 
the stone that had fallen there. The wounded one 
alighted on the rocks with them, tried to stand up, and 
immediately fell on its stomach. But it struggled up 
again and stood on its unwounded leg. 

The other birds, having assured themselves that 
there was no enemy near, began to look at the wounded 
one suspiciously. It had its eyes closed, and it was 


wobbling unstably on its leg. They saw the wounded 
leg hanging crookedly from its belly and its wings trail- 
ing slightly. They began to make curious screaming 
noises. One bird trotted over to the wounded one and 
The wounded bird uttered a low scream 
It spread out its wings, 


pecked at it. 
and fell forward on its chest. 
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turned up its beak, and opened it out wide, like a young 
bird in a nest demanding food. 

Immediately the whole flock raised a cackle again 
and took to their wings. They flew out to sea, high up 
in the air. The wounded bird struggled up and also 
took to flight after them. But they were far ahead of 
it, and it could not catch up with them on account of 
its waning strength. However, they soon wheeled 
inwards toward the cliff, and it wheeled in after them, 
all flying low over the water’s surface. Then the flock 
rose slowly, fighting the air fiercely with their long thin 
wings in order to propel their heavy bodies upwards. 
They flew half-way up the face of the cliff and alighted 
on a wide ledge that was dotted with little black pools 
and white feathers strewn about. 

The wounded bird tried to rise too, but it had not 
gone out to sea far enough in its swoop. Therefore it 
had not gathered sufficient speed to carry it up to their 
ledge. It breasted the cliff ten yards below the ledge, 
and being unable to rise upwards by banking, it had to 
wheel outwards again, cackling wildly. It flew out very 
far, descending to the surface of the sea until the tips 
of its wings touched the water. Then it wheeled inwards 
once more, rising gradually, making a tremendous effort 
to gather enough speed to take it to the ledge where its 
comrades rested. At all costs it must reach them or 
perish. Cast out from the flock, death was certain. 
Seagulls would devour it. 

When the other birds saw it coming towards them 
and heard the sharp whirring of its wings as it rose 
strongly, they began to cackle fiercely, and came in a 
close line to the brink of the ledge, darting their beaks 
forward and shivering. The approaching bird cackled 
also and came headlong at them. It flopped on to the 
ledge over their backs and screamed, lying on the rock 
helplessly with its wings spread out, quite exhausted. 
But they had no mercy. They fell upon it fiercely, 
tearing at its body with their beaks, plucking out its 
black feathers and rooting it about with their feet. It 
struggled madly to creep in farther on the ledge, trying 
to get into a dark crevice in the cliff to hide, but they 
dragged it back again and pushed it towards the brink 
of the ledge. One bird prodded its right eye with its 
beak. Another gripped the broken leg firmly in its 
beak and tore at it. 

At last the wounded bird lay on its side and began 
to tremble, offering no resistance to their attacks. Then 
they cackled loudly, and, dragging it to the brink of the 
ledge, they hurled it down. It fell, fluttering feebly 
through the air, slowly descending, turning round and 
round, closing and opening its wings, until it reached 
the sea. 

Then it fluttered its wings twice and lay still. An 
advancing wave dashed it against the side of the black 
rock and then it disappeared, sucked down among the 
seaweed strands. ; 


NOTES ON LAW AND ORDER 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
II.—THE NEED FOR LIES* : 


NLESS people usually spoke the truth to one 
| another society would be impossible. But if 


they always spoke the truth, it would equally 
be impossible. Where, then, lies the right economy of 
truth? The issue is only evaded by distinctions between 
statements of objective or external facts and statements 
of private thought or feeling. No doubt it is easier to 
gay what you think about the weather than what you 
think about the character and conduct of those around 
“ou. But there are not a few occasions when we feel 
justified in concealing or misstating our opinion of the 
weather. Note that ‘‘ we feel justified.”” We hold some 
lies to be not merely harmless, but useful. There is, 





* No. I. appeared in THE NaTION on October 24th, and No. il. on 
November 14th. 


indeed, something absurd to us in the posing of an 
extreme case, such as ‘‘ If a murderer ask you which 
road his intended victim has taken,’’ as though some 
desperate exception were needed to justify the lie. Con- 
cealment or misrepresentation has an accepted place in 
every phase of our social economy, nay, of our personal 
economy. Would our life be tolerable if we did not 
try ‘‘ to put the best face on it’’ and deceive ourselves 
as we deceive others? Some persons are franker than 
others, but all of us are practising deceit from morning 
to night. So habitual, indeed, has this alloy of falsehood 
become in every phase of social intercourse, that some 
are disposed to deny that it is falsehood, on the ground 
that it does not, in fact, deceive. It is only conven- 
tional politeness or good manners. But this is “ ration- 
alizing ’’ the service of falsehood. These social amenities 
are intended to, and do, deceive, though not precisely 
in the manner and degree a strict interpretation of 
the words suggests. Falsehood, in a word, is recognized 
to have a proper place in the rules and respectabilities 
of life. Yet children are never taught when to tell a lie 
and what sort of lie. On the contrary, they are com- 
monly taught that they must always tell the truth, 
irrespective of consequences either to themselves or 
others. Why is this? Is it because parents and teachers 
know that it isso much more difficult to get the requisite 
amount of truth-telling? Anyhow, this early mis- 
teaching, by seeking to attach a sense of sin and shame 
to all lying, causes a large amount of needless misery 
to sensitive natures, and sometimes impairs for life the 
acquisition of the requisite facility for falsehood. Most 
quick, observant children doubtless soon perceive that 
parents and teachers fail to observe their own prescrip- 
tions, but some damaging confusion must remain as the 
result of the early authoritative imposition of the 
supreme falsehood ‘‘ You must always tell the truth.” 

Generally, theory lags behind practice, as law behind 
custom, but in this recognition of the vital necessity of 
mixing falsehood with truth, philosophy has now gone 
far, perhaps too far. For all the sciences are seen to 
make a conscious use of fictions as tools in their pursuit 
of truths. Not only the physical sciences, with their 
atoms, forces, causality, &c., but most of all the exactest 
of the sciences, mathematics, derives its exactness from 
the bold contradictions of its fundamental fictions, as in 
geometry the lines and points and circles whoge definitions 
are sheer illogic. The moral sciences, economics, politics, 
ethics, sociology, are recognized to operate pean by 
assumptions which are false and contradictory when 
tested by strict reason. ‘‘ Free will ’’ in ethics, like 
“* free’ competition in economics or ‘‘ free ’’ contract in 
politics, is a conscious invention, justified by the claim 
that, contrary as it is to the known facts of human con- 
duct, it is useful in the attainment of a social order. So 
with the numerous analogies and metaphors which figure 
so prominently in all attempts to put order into mental 
processes, their virtue is not their truth, but the utility 
they are held to furnish through blending falsehood with 
truth. It is not a matter of anticipating truths and 
laws by hypothesis with subsequent verification. The 
scientific fictions are claimed to be deliberate falsehoods, 
containing this falseness in their very essence, 7.¢., self- 
contradictory, to be sloughed off when they have done 
their work in helping the scientific mind to discover 
truths useful for the furtherance of life. Not merely is 
fiction thus incorporated in the processes of each science, 
but the work of generalization itself contains an element 
of falsehood, as indeed the once famous battle between 
nominalism and realism disclosed. Language, and the 
art of thinking associated with it, are composed of images 
that deliberately misrepresent the concrete facts of 
Nature, and, what is more, their values for man depend 
upon this falsification. So the whole conceptual world— 
the world as imaged in the mind of man—is an elaborate 
fiction. 

That every one of the representative fine arts falsi- 
fies the facts in order to attain that beauty which is a 
higher truth, is an accepted doctrine of esthetics. It is 
for that reason that hard, practical men, and their 
moralists called Puritans, have condemned art. It was 
not, as is often held, that they hated beauty on its own 
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account (that is a libel of their enemies), but that they 
hated falsehood, and could not see the high truths art’s 
falsehood was designed to serve. No doubt their hate 
was primarily due to what they regarded as the degra- 
dation of the spiritual truths of religion by material 
imagery and sensuous appeals. By a natural extension 
their ban also fell on these same arts applied to secular 
uses, for was not theirs a jealous God who brooked no 
rival in his claims upon the spare time and interests of 
man outside the prescribed day’s work for livelihood? 
What they failed to see was that alike the thought of 
their theology and its anthropomorphic imagery, the 
‘‘ spiritual truths ’’ for whose purity they fought, were 
the products of this very faculty of artistic falsification 
they held to be the enemy. The graven images they ex- 
lied from the churches were doubtless more material 
than those stored in their hearts. But the latter were 
even falser, because painted in softer stuff, vaguer forms 
and looser colours, and if thus rendered more mysterious, 
were not less but more replete with contradictions. For 
conscious art, applied to the conception of a spiritual 
universe, will transcend its false images in some higher 
harmony (however incomplete), while unconscious art 
will iose itself in the dogmatic perplexities which it has 
woven into the false semblance of spiritual verities. 

So we perceive that, alike in the arts of conduct, and 
of thought in science, philosophy, and the fine arts, there 
emerges the necessity of falsehood to temper truth and 
help to mould it to the uses of man. Indeed, so fascinat- 
ing is this justification of the free imagination of man in 
its revolt against hard law and order that it is no wonder 
the showmen of this world of fiction tend in their turn 
to exaggeration and excess. The presumption still stands 
in favour of the plain concrete truth of realism. We 
still do well to ask not ‘‘ How much?”’ but ‘‘ How 
little? ’’ fiction we must employ in the several arts and 
sciences. Moreover, of fictions may we say with 
Browning :— 

“Well, now: there’s nothing in nor out o’ the world 

Good except truth: yet this the Something else. 

What’s this, then, which proves good yet seems untrue? 

This that I mixed with truth, motives of mine 

That quickened, made the inertness malleable. 

O! the gold was not mine. What’s your name for this? ”’ 


Are means to the end in fact themselves an end? Is 
fiction which makes fact alive fact too? 

It is natural enough that a poet here should raise 
an issue which escapes the harder intelligence of the 
scientist and philosopher. These fictions which serve 
as emollients in social conduct, helping men to live and 
work together harmoniously, to build up language, laws, 
religions, morals, and all social institutions: which mix 
with the materials and the movements of the artist in 
his creative work: which furnish direction and tools to 
the man of science and the philosopher in their tasks of 
the discovery and ordering of ihongit—te it just to speak 
of them as falsehood, because of some internal contradic- 
tions they contain? Are the kinds of fact to which they 
are false pure truths? Or may they rather be regarded 
as the other side of the so-called truths which are but 
half truths without them? Can any stuff be considered 
as helping to mould and move other stuff towards some 
new and higher form unless it has some community of 
nature with that other stuff? Falsehood that was the 
sheer contrary, or negation, of truth, could exert no 
such influence as is ascribed to it. Matter, mind; body, 
spirit ; truth, falsehood ; these, as all other dualisms, ave 

ut convenient halts in the upward movement of the 
mind towards a unity of law and order that can be 
never reached, but after which we are perpetually striv- 
ing. One practical point remains, that in every field and 
level of conduct, individual or social, practical or intel- 
lectual, a modicum of lawlessness, disorder, risk taking, 
falsehood, and illogic, belongs to the economy of life. 
The attempt to deny this and refuse it access because it 
is difficult, perhaps impossible, to measure this modicum, 
and to prevent excesses, remains alike for politics and 
morals, for economics, as for the finer arts and processes 
of thinking, a conservatism which is literally deadly, for 
it kills the adventurous spirit of man. 


ART 


MAGNASCO AND OTHERS 


WING to my absence abroad I have only just 

‘@) been able to see the second show of the Magnasco 

Society at Messrs. Agnew’s, but I find it so much 

more interesting than the rather summary notices in 

the Press had led me to anticipate, that even at this 

eleventh hour it may be worth while to record a few 
impressions. 

On the whole it marks a decided advance on last 
year’s effort. There are more good pictures and fewer 
quite bad. But each new exhibition of what one must 
hope will be a yearly event reveals, to older critics 
like myself, what a strange, dim, and little explored 
world this of seventeenth-century Italian painting is. 
No doubt the critics of the younger generation will 
move about in it with the same ease and assurance to 
which we attained as regards fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Italian art. For instance, I have always admired 
with a slightly patronizing glance Bernardino Strozzi, 
whenever a work of his caught my eye in some gallery 
where I was in search of what, in those days, was re- 
garded as more legitimate quarry. Such admirations 
were, as it were, parenthetical, thrown out by the way 
and en amateur—the idea of a serious study of the 
Prete Genovese never occurring to one, though one was 
ready to welcome a monograph on some quite inferior 
Florentine primitive. Such are the caprices of fashion 
from which none of us altogether escape. But, as I 
say, though I have always turned a glance of admira- 
tion, all the more sincere in that it was so unprofessional, 
in Strozzi’s direction, I was not prepared by what I had 
seen for such a portrait as this of a Gentleman (No. 18) 
lent by the Dublin Gallery. It raises a serious issue 
at once between Strozzi and Vandyck. For here is ail 
that is left of Vandyck if one subtracts Rubens. An 
one suspects that this remainder really belongs to Strozzi, 
who was so much the elder artist. Here is all that 
languid, anemic distinction which Rubens in spite of 
his own feeling for distinction was too full-blooded, too 
averagely human, to care about, but which became almost 
the hall-mark of Vandyck’s figures. Here are the very 
gestures, the very airs, the very hands, and the very 
way of keeping them in evidence which we associate 
with Vandyck. Decidedly we—I mean those with such 
a merely general knowledge of painting as a critic who 
covers all fields may be supposed to possess—we have 
yet a great deal to learn about that strange, decaying, 
and regenerating ferment that went on in the artistic 
circles of seventeenth-century Italy—where Caravaggio 
was blustering it like a Black Shirt, inventing pictorial 
melodrama and the anecdote (No. 3), and the Caracci 
were being refined, and Poussin starting laying the 
foundations of all French painting with rule and com- 
pass, and Dutchmen kept coming in and yet never let- 
ting on to the Italians anything about these queer new 
Impressionist notions which they were too instinctive 
to formulate. We only get in this exhibition a narrow 
peep at a little of this seething world that followed on 
the final exhaustion of the motives of the High Renais- 
sance, and yet how queer it all is. What a lot was 
stirring, the full meaning of which could only become 
clear later on! 

Here is that odd and all-too-original figure Cas- 
tiglione, who seems to have divined the decorative busi- 
ness of the eighteenth century a whole century before it 
was due, for this “ Sacrifice of Noah’’ (No. 8) is far 
nearer to Boucher or Fragonard than it is to Poussin; 
and, as though that were not enough, he seems (if one 
looks at the white.mare and the pack she carries) to 
foresee other and more distant triumphs, to anticipate, 
however dimly, Wilkie or even Landseer! 

Here is Ludovico Caracci (Vision of St. Francis, 
No. 13), saturated in the traditions of the High Renais- 
sance, but emotionally in another planet, finding a 
most original and fascinating composition, designing 
with a fine rhythmic assurance and yet arriving plump 
into the middle of the Royal Academy of the mid- 
nineteenth century. I assume that one discounts here 
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his vastly superior control of artistic expression and 
merely regards the general make-up of the picture. 
Here is Carlo Dolci, in his astonishing Martyrdom cf 
St. Andrew (No. 29), going even further. He is more 
anecdotic and fuller of picturesquely convincing details. 
He belongs to a less cultured group of R.A.s—a Millais 
to Caracci’s Lord Leighton—and yet he gives evidence 
of a power of construction and design which almost any 
artist might envy. 

Here is Domenichino, the least bustling and yet 
perhaps the most original of all, doing, in Sir Herbert 
Cook’s luminous and tranquil landscape (No. 25), what 
Derain, in his desperate search for a style highly 
flavoured enough for himself to taste it—as though one 
should try to smell one’s own smell—has almost done 
again and again, and will, one fears, never quite do. 

Here is Guido Reni in his Ecce Homo (No. 1), so 
familiar once on the walls of the National Gallery, just 
being content to paint better than anyone else and 
letting his quite native but rather sloppy tenderness 
look after itself. But what superb painting it is, and 
how unobtrusively perfect is the colour harmony! 

Here even, at last, is Magnasco, who will always 
look a little foolish beneath the honour of giving his 
name to the group, doing better to justify his position 
than last year. Sir Herbert Cook’s picture (No. 2) is 
the most nearly typical Magnasco yet produced in London 
exhibitions and a charming decorative piece. The 
Allegory of Vice (No. 11) is another oddly characteristic 
work, but one which shows that already in the seven- 
teenth century one of the most dangerous possibilities of 
oil painting had been discovered. How much these 
rapidly scrawled high lights pretend to express, and 
how little they really say, except that the painter was 
self-confident and self-satisfied! How many frauds has 
a pretty handwriting covered since Magnasco’s day! 

Belotti’s great landscape of Verona (No. 21), which 
comes at the very end of the period affected by the 
Magnasco Society, is a strangely paradoxical affair. It 
is very difficult to understand how such a work can have 
come into existence, for here is a picture painted by a 
man who seems in very truth to declare that he is 
altogether without sensibility, a man who paints with 
the absolute mechanical precision and obedience of a 
carriage- or a sign- painter, and yet, with this lifeless 
machine-made fexture, manages to build up a whole 
which touches the imagination. One must suppose that 
he had a réal sensibility. The total vision here is surely 
grasped. The composition and movement of planes, the 
tonality and even—in its curiously negative way—the 
colour all prove this, only one supposes that, in obedi- 
ence to commercial needs and the exigencies of topo- 
graphically minded and artistically ignorant tourists, he 
had for so long cultivated a deadly mechanical dexterity 
that his sensibility was atrophied as far as texture was 
concerned, and could only express itself in the general 
ordonnance. 

Meanwhile, I suppose because he stands so much 
apart, I have left out perhaps the greatest artist of all, 
Ribera. His “ John the Baptist” (No. 4) has the im- 
posing tranquillity and ease of great style, and one 
imagines that the “ Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine ” 
(No. 10) may once have had it too. So much seems to 
have occurred to the modelling of the Virgin and Child 
that one can only guess at it. The robe of the St. 
Catherine, the figure of the old woman behind, and 
the basket of fruit she holds, show enough what the 
quality must once have been throughout. As it is, 
the texture and the modelling are so damaged elsewhere 
that it is difficult to appreciate fully even the design, 
now that its plastic elements are obscured, for one 
cannot judge a Ribera design by its linear disposition 
on the canvas. 

Here, put down almost as incoherently as they come 
to one in such a fascinatingly diverse collection, are 
the impressions I got. To read them aright and in their 
proper order would be to know, as perhaps no one 
now knows, the Seicento. I seem to see dimly the 
struggling embryos of all sorts of later pictorial develop- 
ments—the decoration for the boudoir and all that that 
implied in the eighteenth century—the melodrama that 





——— 


was to flower in the Paris Salons of the 1880’s—the 
anecdote that was to become the staple industry of 
English and German painters in the nineteenth century, 
and the grand Royal Academy manner of the Leighton 
period. 

Now what strikes one is that these various and con- 
flicting tendencies are all due to different dispositions 
and proportions of visual methods already acquired. 
With the possible exception of Caravaggio’s lamplight 
effects there is no new curiosity about vision. The new 
worlds are sought for between the palette and the 
canvas; the painter only looks round his easel in order 
to find some special case of known visual phenomena, 
a new pose of a figure, a new cast of a drapery, never 
a new evaluation of visual elements. Seicento Ttalian 
art, for all its struggling originality, is enclosed within 
the then known world of vision. And all the while the 
Dutch were plodding away at the discovery of a new 
visual world, were learning to use their eyes with more 
detached and disinterested freshness, preparing the 
weapons that, through Constable, Corot, and the Im- 
pressionists, were destined to upset the whole Royal 
Academic inheritance of the Baroque Italians, and 
finally, through Cézanne, to reconquer the secret of a 
great style which Italy had once monopolized. It is 
easy enough to outline thus the plot of that drama of 
the European spirit ; but what a subject if anyone could 
ever arrive at the breadth of vision and sympathy 
necessary to write it! 

Rocer Fry. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HAT the P.R.A.—his name is Sir Frank 
Dicksee, R.A.—and other titled painters 
should, immediately after the defacement of 

Mr. Epstein’s “ Rima,” write to the papers urging its 
speedy removal, thereby tacitly endorsing that ct of 
hooliganism, is typically a “sign of the times.”” The 
methods of intolerance, persecution, and violence which, 
since the war, have been so marked a feature of politics, 
particularly in Moscow and Rome, have also invaded 
art and literature. Elderly gentlemen, who have made 
themselves comfortable and respectable by “ literature,” 
do not like the plays of young writers which are per- 
formed by private societies on Sunday evenings. They 
are not content with expressing their dislike, but imme- 
diately propose to forbid such performances, being 
determined that no one should see a play which does 
not meet with their approval. Others propose that the 
police should have the right to enter our houses, inspect 
our books, and seize any which they consider indecent, 
on the ground that no one should be allowed to read 
anything which does not meet with the approval of Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks and his Police Inspectors. So 
Sir Frank Dicksee considers that no one should be 
allowed to look at a piece of sculpture which does not 
meet with Ais approval. I daresay he is right. He 
and his kind have made London so hideous and ridicu- 
lous with their statues and architecture that it is prob- 
ably better that it should be all of a piece, and that 
future generations should be brought up to see that you 
cannot produce better art than the Albert Memorial, 
the cupola on the top of the Coliseum (which, I surmise, 
was designed by Sir Frank Dicksee, R.A.), the Nurse 
Cavell Memorial, and the stone figures which lean over 
the balustrades on the top of the new buildings in 
Regent Street. 
* * * 

“Juno and the Paycock,” by Sean O’Casey, now 
to be seen at the Royalty, is infinitely better than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred new plays which we see 
produced in London—better in conception, in its carry- 
ing out, and in the acting. The author burst suddenly 
upon Dublin as a new playwright of great power only 
a year or two ago. “ Juno and the Paycock ” is itself a 
“ powerful” play; it ends in terrific tragedy, brutal 
tragedy, but the tragedy comes like a thunderbolt cut 
of a perfect riot of humour. To judge the play by the 
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hichest standards, ene would have to ask the question 
whether the union of tragedy and comedy really suc- 
ceeds, and personally I should have to say that I do nct 
think that it does. The author’s humour is amazingly 
good, very fertile, never forced, and with just the touch 
of verbal wit to give it an edge. The characters of the 
work-shy “ Paycock,’’ of “Joxer” Daly, and Maisie 
Madigan are excellent, and all through the first and 
second acts they keep one in a continual smile or laugh. 
Then when the tragedy comes, it is sincere and utterly 
unsparing, and its effect ought to be tremendous. I 
do not think it is, but why is difficult to say. Perhaps 
the reason is that it does not seem to grow or spring out 
of the characters, but merely to end the play like a god 
from a machine without our feeling even that the god 
happens to be Fate. As for the acting, it is almost per- 
fect. If only our English actors would take a lesson 
from Arthur Sinclair as the “ Paycock,”’ Sara Allgood 
as Juno, Maire O’Neill as Mrs. Madigan, in the art of 
speaking naturally even when the words are funny or 
emotional, what a blessing it would be! Mr. Harry 
Hutchinson as Johnny Boyle had not a “ star’ part, but 
he struck me as an actor of unusual ability. 
* * x 


The method of comedy is to treat profound themes 
with apparent lightness: though the surface is unruffled 
the deeps must be there. That is why the comedy of 
manners is trivial so long as it sticks to manners only, 


and why Sheridan is third-rate. Miss Cicely Hamilton’s — 


“The Old Adam” at the Kingsway deserves to be 
judged by the secular and not by the journalistic stan- 
dard. Her theme is the ‘ineradicable human passion for 
war, the need to face death, almost the love of death 
surpassing the love of women. And how refreshing her 
common sense is, her wit, her sense of movement! She 
is so inventive and surprising; she is up to all the tricks 
of the trade, but she does not abuse them. Her pom- 
pous opportunist Prime Minister and her “cynical ” 
War Minister are too good to be true. Her mistake is 
in the third act, where the comic surface is disturbed 
by a monstrous whale of pathos. I do not presume to 
say how otherwise she could have obtained her effect, 
but the result is that we feel the thesis a little too much, 
and although comedy ought to rob us of our illusions, we 
ought not to feel that we are being led to school. What 
saves her from Shavian didacticism is the extraordinary 
way in which she preserves her intellectual class dis- 
tinctions. The acting was at a very high level, and the 
team work admirable. Mr. F. Lilewellyn’s Prime 
Minister, Mr. C. Carson’s War Minister, Mr. Roy 
Byford’s Admiral Bunting, and Mr. George Howe’s 
scientist call for especial mention. 
+ . * 


The programme of the second performance of the 
Film Society consisted of an early (1913) John Bunny 
comedy, a Mark Sennett “ Keystone ” comedy (1914) 
with Charlie Chaplin, a short French film “The Card 
Maniac,” and a German film “ Cinderella.” The first 
two had a certain historical interest as showing the 
development of comedy technique (the first was so-called 
“straight ’’ comedy, the second “ slapstick ’’ of an ex- 
ceedingly naive kind), but in themselves they were 
rather dul]. ‘The Card Maniac” contains puppets of 
an almost incredible ingenuity—a style of great and 
unexplored possibilities for the cinema—but, in this 
case, of rather uninteresting, conventional designs. 
“Cinderella” is a triumphant combination of intelli- 
gence, taste, and skill. The story used is the Grimm 
version, translated very aptly into a South German 
eighteenth-century setting of great beauty. It is com- 
petently told in a straightforward manner, with flashes 
of charming humour (the old Fairy Godmother was irre- 
sistible), and, occasionally, of horror. The magic was 
both ingenious and diverting. It speaks very badly for 
the film-exhibitors in this country that such a film, 
without the excuse of its being “highbrow” or 
“futurist,” though finished more than two years ago, 
has not been secured for general exhibition in England 
—owing, presumably, to unreasoning prejudice and 
Jealousy of German-made films. 





Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 28.—Lener String Quartet, at 
5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 
Harold Craxton and Marie Thompson, Piano and 
Song Recital, at 3, at Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Animals’ Fair, at 2.30, at Central Hall. 
Robert S. Austin, Etchings, at XXI. Gallery. 
Sunday, November 29.—Dr. G. P. Gooch on “ Modern 
Political Ideas,” at 5, at Indian Students’ Union. 
Monday, November 30.—Mr. Miles Malleson’s “ Con- 
flict,” at Q Theatre. 
Mr. Noel Coward’s “ The Young Idea,’’ Lena Ash- 
well Players, at Century Theatre. 
Euripides’s “The Trojan Women,” at Madder- 
market, Norwich, until December 5th. 
Professor Graham Wallas on “ Bentham as Political 
Inventor,” at 5.30, at King’s College. 
Polonais Miecio Horszowski, Piano Recital, at 
8.15, at Molian Hall. 
Tuesday, December 1.—London Chamber Orchestra, 
at 8.15, at The Court House, Marylebone Lane. 
Wednesday, December 2.—Mr. Vachell’s “ Quinneys,” 
at the New Theatre. 
Thursday, December 3.—Parish Williams, Song Recital, 
at 8.15, at Molian Hall. 
Friday, December 4.—Gerald Cooper Chamber Con- 
cert, at 8.30, at Aolian Hall. 
Omicron. 


RHYMES ON RIMA 


UNRIVALLED era, when the wrinkled sage 
Obtains the hearing of unriper age, 

And hand in hand both strain the nerve to free 
Augusta from esthetic anarchy. 


For in Augusta’s holy vernal grove, 

Where statesmen and penurious lovers rove, 
A stony monster rears its horrid head, 

A gross dishonour to the honoured dead. 


Shall we endure it? Must the nation smart? 
A nation world-renowned for love of art, 

A people whose strict eyes in rapture dwell 
Upon the symmetries of Nurse Cavell, 

Or bares with cultured awe its greying scalps 
Before Artillery’s tremendous alps? 

Instructed Demos roars .. . the P.R.A. 
Vows he’ll not bear it one more hideous day ; 
Partridge from Puncu lets off his blunderbuss, ' 
While Lankester adores an octopus; 

The Morninc Post trumpets the noble cause, 
And Peers and Pundits hoarsen with applause. 


Fired by Ancients’ ardour, shamed by years, 
Augusta’s Alma Mater melts in tears: 

Should youth not be the vent to disembogue 

A nation’s anger on so vile a rogue? 

Shall not sweet learning organize her youth? 
For what cause better than the cause of truth? 


Full-armed with pots of bright viridian paints 
The dauntless scholars emulate the saints: 

When lulled by nightingales policemen sleep, 

The progeny of Education creep 

Where shudd’ring branches sooty droppings weep. 
The P.R.A. mounts guard at one great gate, 
And Collier thrills the purgers with his hate: 
"Neath Lankester’s huge bulk the bobby cowers, 
And flutt’ring Partridge keeps the dé&%perate hours. 
At last the glorious band, with triumph flushed, 
Returns to virtuous sleep, and all is hushed. 


Albion, arise! beflag the fresher day! 

The agonizing stain is washed away ; 

Red thought’s annulled beneath a shade of green 

Defying ikon-washers and benzine ; 

No more shall art, or thought, naked remain 

To banish honest men from Hudson’s fane. 
Hominy Mowsray. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


to give one a very vivid idea of what it was like 

to live in the eighteenth century. First, in 
“Lyme Letters, 1660-1760” (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
Lady Newton has given us a second instalment of letters 
from the House of Lyme. Though the book is too 
heavily padded out with Lady Newton’s own comments, 
the letters themselves, in which we can follow the for- 
tunes of the Leghs, the Chicheleys, and their like from 
the seventeenth into the eighteenth century, make 
excellent reading. Here we are among the country 
gentlemen and the aristocracy. The House of Lyme 
did not produce men of brains or distinction ; the Leghs 
and Chicheleys got their places in Parliament and else- 
where because they belonged to the class which got 
places; but that makes the book the more interesting, 
for it shows one exactly what the life of the average 
“ upper-class” family was like. “Lord Fife and 1.is 
Factor”’ (Heinemann, 21s.) takes us again into the 
same class, for it consists mainly of letters from the 
second Lord Fife written between 1760 and 1800 to his 
factor, William Rose. Lord Fife was also an undis- 
tinguished, rather unintelligent, commonplace man, a 
Scottish aristocrat who divided his time between Parlia- 
ment in London and shooting in Scotland ; but the book 
is more interesting than Lady Newton’s, partly because 
it gives one a more detailed picture of the life of the 
time, and partly because the editors wisely allow ‘the 
documents to speak for themselves and reduce comment 
to a minimum. 


b OUR books just published, taken together, ought 


+ * * 


In these two books we live the life of the ruling 
classes, a life which may, in some circles, have had en 
external glitter, but beneath the surface was distin- 
guished by its intolerably pretentious dreariness. “ The 
Diary of Thomas Turner, of East Hoathly, Sussex (1754- 
1765) ’’ (Bodley Head, 4s. 6d.), carries one into a very 
different stratum of society. Thomas Turner belonged 
to the lower classes, being a mercer, grocer, and general 
dealer in a small Sussex village. The all too brief diary 
gives one a fascinating glimpse into the life of that vil- 
lage. I do not think that Turner was at all typical of 
his class and time. He had a passion for reading, and 
he probably read more books and had more intellectual 
interest than all the Leghs, Chicheleys, Duffs, and 
Grants of his time taken together. But every now and 
then there must have been born in English villages 
unfortunate men, like him, with intelligence—men to be 
condemned, like him, by the spirit of the age, the great 
houses, and the Fifes and Leghs and Chicheleys, to a 
life of squalor, poverty, and drunkenness. Yet, I 
think, if one had had to choose, it would have been 
better to marry Molly Hicks, servant of Luke Spence, 
Esq., of South Malling, and get drunk with her and 
Mr. Porter, the clergyman, and Mrs. Porter, the clergy- 
man’s wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Fuller, than live in Fife 
House, Mar Lodge, or Lyme among the suburban place- 
hunters, the titled sportsmen, and their unfortunate 
wives and daughters. There is another book just pub- 
lished of rather a different kind, which gives one a brief 
but remarkable glimpse into the life of the lower classes 
in the eighteenth century. This is “The Canning Won- 
der,” by Arthur Machen (Chatto & Windus, 10s. 6d.). 
For several weeks in the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Canning case threw London into a state of the 


wildest excitement. It began with Elizabeth Canning 
accusing an old gipsy Mary Squires of kidnapping her 
and robbing her of a pair of stays, value 10s. Mary 
Squires was convicted, condemned to death, and then 
granted a free pardon; the girl Canning was charged 
with perjury, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment 
and transportation. Mr. Machen has retold the story, 
making great use of the original documents and the 
record of evidence. It is a very entertaining book. But 
apart from the interest of the story, the evidence, par- 
ticularly that of the gipsies, shows one some curious 
little pictures of lower-class life in the eighteenth 


century. 
* . * 


I happen to have wanted recently to get a clear idea 
of eighteenth-century life in France in the different 
classes, and for that purpose I read a number of books 
from Taine’s “L’Ancien Régime” to the correspond- 
ence of Maria Theresa, Marie Antoinette, and the 
Comte de Mercy, and the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, 
The difference between French and English life and 
society during the century is marked, but it is a differ- 
ence of degree rather than of kind. You cannot read 
any of these books without seeing that, both above and 
below, society was in such a condition that a little breath 
of fresh air would begin to bring down the cobwebs, 
and once the cobwebs were disturbed, a good deal of the 
building would probably come down with them upon 
the owners’ heads. You do not need to have a par- 
ticularly fine historical nose to smell dissolution as 
strongly in the diary of Thomas Turner as in the letters 
of the Comte de Mercy. Lady Newton ends her book 
with a bitter lament for the passing of “the stately 
homes of England,” and her last sentence is a tirade 
against the Labour Government—“ a ruthless Govern- 
ment has completed the ruin of the class they set out to 
destroy.” It seems to be a characteristic of aristocracy 
(perhaps of humanity) in all ages and countries never 
to forgive other people for their own faults and mistakes 
and never to learn by experience. It was not Thomas 
Turner or Tom Paine or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who 
destroyed the “stately homes of England,” but the 
Leghs, Chicheleys, and Fifes. When there is a hard 
winter and starvation in Scotland, Lord Fife writes 
about the lower-class men and women on his lands:— 


“T fear our poor People will be in‘ want, should 
you find any of my People in want I have no objection 
to giving a little more meal than I allow’d. I fear the 
poor creatures in Mar are in great want, Allen thinks 
them Divles, and yet I would not wish them fo starve ’’; 


but of the partridges he writes :— 


“ Do in this storm, mind to order some oats to the 
poor Partridges that lodge at Moncoffer, and do send 
to Smith and desire him to look out where the Coveys 
are, and to give them some Oats where he sees they 
frequent, and put the Drum through the town to beat 
terror to those who go about with Guns to destroy 
game.”’ 


If people like the owners of Lyme and Moncoffer, who 
do not give a sign of ever having used their great wealth 
and privileged position for any other purpose than their 
own sordid interests, continue long enough to beat 
terror to starving people, it is not surprising that the 
Drums are sooner or later heard to be beating another 


kind of Terror. 
Leonard WooLtr. 
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REVIEWS 


MIND AND MATTER 


The Mind and its Placein Nature. By D..A. Broan, M.A., 
Litt. D., Fellow and Lecturer in the Moral Sciences, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (Kegan Paul. 16s.) 


Ever since the time of Descartes the problem of mind and 
matter has been one of the main issues in philosophy. In 
spite of this fact, a great deal that is new has been said 
on the question in our own day. The progress of physics 
and the progress of psychology have both suggested new 
points of view to philosophers, and a more careful attempt 
to analyze and define has led to radically new ways of 
stating the issue. In the opinion of the present reviewer, 
the moment is rapidly approaching when a definite answer 
will be possible. The great obstacle hitherto has been men’s 
belief that they know a number of things which, in fact, 
they do not know. This belief is embodied in philosophical 
terminology ; for instance, the word “ perception ’’ is a ques- 
tion-begging term, which is probably incapable of any 
precise meaning. 

Dr. Broad is already known to all who are interested 
in the problems with which he deals, through his two 
important books, “ Perception, Physics, and Reality ’’ and 
“Scientific Method.’’ These books were preponderantly 
concerned with matter, while the present work deals 
primarily with mind; but essentially the problems to be 
discussed are largely unchanged. Two sections, however, 
deal with matters which were not relevant in the author’s 
previous books, namely, that on “ The Unconscious ’”’ and 
that on “ The alleged evidence for human survival of bodily 
death.’ As regards the unconscious, Dr. Broad’s position 
is very conservative, though perhaps not unduly so. In a 
careful discussion of memory and other mental phenomena 
dependent upon past experience, he decides that the traces 
left by past experience may be either purely physical (in 
the brain), or mental but unconscious; and he regards the 
former as slightly more probable, unless there is evidence 
that minds can exist apart from bodies 

This leads him to a discussion of psychical research, 
which he treats very sympathetically. ‘ I shall no doubt be 
blamed,” he says, “ by certain scientists, and, I am afraid, 
by some philosophers, for having taken serious account 
of the alleged facts which are investigated by Psychical 
Researchers, I am wholly impenitent about this. The scien- 
tists in question seem to me to confuse the Author of Nature 
with the Editor of ‘Nature’; or, at any rate, to suppose 
that there can be no productions of the former which would 
not be accepted for publication by the latter. And I see no 
reason to believe this.’’ There can, of course, be no justifi- 
cation for an @ priori objection to psychical research; the 
question must be merely one of evidence. But, like all 
evidence, it must be judged in relation to antecedent prob- 
ability. More evidence would be required to convict a bishop 
of murder than to convict a notorious bad character who 
had already been guilty of crimes of violence. Similarly, 
we shall estimate the evidence for survival of bodily death 
differently according as we think it on other grounds prob- 
able or improbable. Dr. Broad regards as “ reasonably well 
attested’? the phenomenon of “ possession,’’ in which a 
medium’s body appears to be controlled by a dead person. 
On this and similar grounds he inclines to a very peculiar 
theory, according to which “the mind is a compound sub- 
stance, whose constituents are the organism and what I 
have called a ‘ psychic factor.’ ” It is not very clear 
what a “ psychic factor ’’ is; apparently it can exist apart 
from a body, but can only manifest itself through a body, 
though the body of a medium will serve when the psychic 
factor’s own body is dead. It is difficult to make out what 
the psychic factor does at times when it cannot get hold of 
a body, or in what respects it fails to be a mind. 

Apart from psychical research, Dr. Broad would favour 
a doctrine which he calls “emergent materialism.’’ This 
is the healthiest of three survivors of seventeen theories 
which are enumerated, and of which fourteen are rejected. 
The enumeration and discussion of these seventeen theories 
is the best part of the book. Broadly speaking, the various 
Possibilities arise as follows: the ultimate stuff of the world 
may be mental, or physical, or both, or neither; and if the 
simple constituents of the world are not mental, it may yet 


be the case that certain structures built out of them are 
mental. To take an analogy: symmetry is a real property 
of certain structures, but cannot exist in what has no parts; 
similarly, mentality might be a property of certain struc- 
tures, but not of their simple parts. There is the same pos- 
sibility as regards matter. The view that the simple parts 
of the world are material, but certain structures are mental, 
and have characteristics which cannot be inferred from those 
of their parts, is called by Dr. Broad “emergent mate- 
rialism,’’ and would be accepted by him apart from the 
evidence provided by psychical research. Even this evidence 
may, he thinks, be reconciled with emergent materialism, 
since the “psychic factor ” may be a kind of matter. 

Dr. Broad’s list of possible theories is valuable, and 
does much to clear the issues. His discussion, however, is 
open to a criticism which applies to 4 good deal of his 
work, namely, that he is less careful in his fundamentals 
than he is in his details and his deductions. For example, it 
is obviously vital to be clear as to what we mean by “matter’’ 
before we can profitably discuss the metaphysical status of 
matter; but on the definition of “ matter ” Dr. Broad’s re- 
marks are somewhat inadequate. He seems to regard 
spatiality as its distinguishing characteristic. But “ space’’ 
has become a very ambiguous word. There is space of one 
kind in the field of visual sensation; there is space of 
quite another kind in physics; and there is space of a third 
kind in pure mathematics. The plausibility of every form 
of materialism arises from confusing the space of sensation 
with the space of physics. A visual sense-datum cannot ke 
called “ matter,” because we can annihilate it by shutting 
our eyes. Dr. Broad’s definition of “ matter” is therefore 
inadequate. It would also be possible to criticize his defini- 
tion of “mind.’’ For such reasons it may be doubted 
whether his results are definitive. Nevertheless, his book is 
full of accurate thought and useful distinctions to a degree 
which is surpassed by very few philosophers; and on this 
ground it deserves to be read by all serious students. 


BrertTranp RvussELL. 


THREE IN ASIA 


Big-Game Hunting in the Himalayas and Tibet. By 
Major GERALD BuRRARD, D.S.0, R,F.A. (Jenkins. 258,) 
Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand. By Ea R, Curis- 

TIE, F.R.G.S. (Seeley & Service. 21s.) 

Mosul and its Minorities. by Harry CHarLEs LUKE, 

(Hopkinson. 10s, 6d.) 

One may safely prophesy that Major Burrard’s book will 
be counted araong the indispensable volumes in the sports- 
man’s library. It is the best text-book I have read on the 
strategy and tactics of big-game hunting in the Himalayas. 
It is also a fascinating record of shikar. As regards tactics, 
the lore contained in it applies to any mountain country, 
not only the Himalayas. Major Burrard gives us the whole 
art and science of it from A to Z, the equation of the 
shikari’s common sense and experience. Many of his hints 
are elementary. Still, they cannot be repeated too often ; 
one may throw away a week’s hard work by neglect of any 
one of them. There is always a chance of finding an animal 
just over the ridge; so move slowly; creep over the crest, 
Keeping as close to the nearest rock or bush as possible ; 
examine the ground ahead of you carefully every few feet. 
I remember walking into an immense Ovis ammon ram and 
precipitating him into dead ground in the days before these 
simple precautions had become second nature to me. 

But it is on the strategical side of a shooting expedition 
that Major Burrard’s advice is most valuable, and it is bound 
up with geographical and topographical knowledge which one 
might expect from the son of his father. That association must 
have been an education. I can imagine the two drawing up 
the sketch maps of the distribution of the different species 
over the Himalayas. Each animal has its own chart. Take 
the burrhel, for example. Major Burrard has discovered that 
granite and big burrhel heads do not go together. This 
rules out the region in Ladak between the Indus and the 
Pangong Lake, and so by the simple process of elimination 
we are led to the likeliest ground. This process of reason- 
ing may sound a trifle doctrinaire and theoretical to the 
easy-going shikari, but I, for one, am a convert. Major 
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Burrard’s data are incontrovertible. The boundaries he had 
fixed for the Tibetan antelope and gazelle and the Ovis 
ammon Hodgsoni were exactly confirmed by the first 
Everest Expedition. The study of his maps might well mean 
all the difference between an empty bag and a heavy one 
in an expedition on short leave. Briefly, his cardinal prin- 
ciples are to look for your own ground, not to follow the 
beaten track, to choose a district which is little shot over 
and has no reputation, to take a shikari to look after your 
men, but not to be dependent on him; and when you have 
reached your ground to find some local goatherd to show 
you the best paths and haunts of game. Major Burrard 
seems to have shot everything in the Himalayas except the 
takin and the shou, and, oddly enough, the serow. But it 
needs courage to follow his precept and start off guided by a 
geographical instinct into the blue. Most sportsmen prefer 
the small bird in the hand, fearing to stake the whole of 
their all too short leave on a possible blank. But I believe 
they are wrong. 

Miss Christie complains that the Revolution has com- 
pleted the isolation of Russian Central Asia, but Turkestan 
and the Khanates were even less penetrable under the 
Tsarist régime. I have not heard of any other English lady 
who has been to Khiva; the achievement alone justifies 6 
book. Miss Christie does not tell us how she circumvented 
the officials, but passes over this part of her difficulties— 
probably the most formidable—lightly, as if red tape did 
not exist in Russia. She made her two journeys in 1912, and 
has given us an admirably clear, if somewhat superficial, 
picture of the country and the people, and the sights and 
smells and sounds, and particularly of the Russian colonial 
life under the Tsar. She does not pretend to be an Oriental- 
ist. The population of Samarkand are described as “all 
those kind natives.” The population of Khiva, by the 
way, is given as 20,000 on one page and 60,000 on another. 
It is misleading to describe Merv as 487 miles south of the 
Caspian. Matthew Arnold’s magnificent passage on the 
Oxus is mangled by two misquotations. In Bokhara Miss 
Christie net Indian Moslems “ of the strict sect of Sunnis.’’ 
The Peshawuri whose religion forbade him to speak to a 
woman save through a third person, and who asked this 
go-between in excellent English: ‘ Does she travel alone? 
And what is the future disposition of her plans?” was 
probably pulling the English lady’s leg. A concluding chap- 
ter draws a contrast between now and then. Asia has been 
ravaged again by the sword of Genghiz Khan But slaughter 
and famine were not the worst evils. At Ashkabad, now 
known as Poltaratsk, the motto inscribed over the Bol- 
shevik First Army Headquarters ran: “Our mission is 
to set the East in flames.’”’ And Mr. Ralph Fox, whose 
book, “ The People of the Steppes ’’ (Constable), we reviewed 
on October 17th, gives a glowing account of an Asiatic 
renaissance in Turkestan fathered by Lenin. These Rus- 
sian travellers with their different tales are a little per- 
plexing. 

Mr. Luke gradually extends the zone in the Near East 
on which he can speak with authority, from the Levant to 
Anatolia, from Anatolia to Mosul. The theme of his ‘‘ Mosul,”’ 
the meeting-place of languages and creeds, is not political, 
but racial, religious, and historical, mainly the early his- 
tory of the Nestorian Church, and the mosaic of races which 
constitute the minorities. Mosul, after Jerusalem and 
Antioch, where the Fathers in God are not resident, is the 
most be-bishoped city in the world. The first dignitary 
Mr. Luke met as he motored through the outskirts of the 
city was the little Patriarch, His MHoliness Mar 
Shimun XXI., who was playing football with other Nes- 
torian boys. Mr. Luke traces the almost fabulous vicissitudes 
of his predecessors who evangelized China in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, and were in a position to correspond 
with Edward I., and—this is no legend—to receive at their 
shrine the offerings of King Alfred. The Yezidis, or so- 
called devil-worshippers, provide the theme of another chap- 
ter. In fact, we are conducted into many obscure corners 
of a venerable past by a guide who is not merely a writer of 
travel-books, but a scholar and an erudite man of letters. It 
is comforting to learn that the long-menacing railway has not 
reached Mosul yet, though the German-built station stands 
to receive it, and that the desert eighty miles south is 
covered with scarlet tulips. But Mr. Luke surely means 
crocuses or anemones—Anemone coronaria, perhaps. 
EpmunpD CANDLER. 
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FICTION 


The Region ‘Cloud. By Piercy Lussocx. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Cloud Cuckoo Land. By NAomi MITcHIsSON. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
The Smiths. By JANET A. FAIRBANK, (Arrowsmith. 7s 6d.) 
Simonetta Perkins. By L. P, HARTLEY, (Putnam. 7s. 6d,) 
The Mulberry Bush, and Other Stories. By SyLvia Lyyp 
(Macmillan. 6s.) ; 
The Happy Ghost, and Other Stories. 
(Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 
A Warning to the Curious, and Other Ghost Stories. By 
M. R. JAMES. (Arnold. 5s,) 
Prisoners. By FRANZ MOLNAR. 
garian by JOSEPH SZEBENYEI. 


By H. H.BaAssrorp. 


Translated from the Hun. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 

Tue impressionistic novel is one of the most difficult to 
handle with moderate success. The writer who essays it has 
a far harder task than, for instance, Mrs. Mitchison re. 
creating the social life of Athens and Sparta, or Mrs. 
Fairbank recording the fortunes of an American family from 
the time of the Civil War. For these two able writers are 
concerned throughout with events and changes and the 
emotions caused by or leading towards them; and the reader 
has merely to recognize that these events, these emotions, are 
typical and comprehensible. The impressionistic novelist 
on the other hand, has to evoke moods which are only half. 
conscious, and clarify experiences which we hardly realize 
to be experiences. He has to create his world first, and 
make us accept it afterwards. He has not so much to appeal 
to our experience as to widen it. It may be that supreme 
excellence is as hard to attain and as rare in the realistic 
novel as in the impressionistic. But the moderately good 
realistic novel is a recognizable class of fiction and a not 
unenjoyable one, while the moderately good impressionistic 
novel scarcely exists. If it is not very good it is not even 
good. 

Mr. Lubbock is a clever writer. He has studied modern 
technique, perfected a laboriously elegant if eclectic style, 
and made a careful census of his resources and imposed 
order upon them. In “The Region Cloud” he has mar- 
shalled these resources with all the adroitness imaginable 
and induced them to go through the gestures and incanta- 
tions necessary for the evocation of an impressionistic novel. 
Nothing has been forgotten. The indirect approach, the 
elliptical phrase, the touch of mannered surprise at things 
which would arouse none in less sensitive m.inds—the com- 
plete gesture is there. But that, alas! is all. Mr Lubbock’s 
psychology is not only without the subtlety which his ellipses 
make us expect; it is by turns trite and unconvincing. His 
style grips upon nothing. It reminds one of nothing but 
the pointer of which Turgenev once told a story. It seemed 
an irreproachable dog; it pointed, it went through all the 
appropriate evolutions; but one day it was discovered to 
have no sense of smell. And even Mr. Lubbock’s pointing 
is not always all it might be. We are amazed when we 
encounter in a book written by a clever writer a sentence 
like this, which parody itself could scarcely better: “ Sweet, 
sweet it is to be slightly flown with admirable cheer; one 
needn’t remind oneself to laugh at oneself at all times.” 
One is still more amazed by the things Channon, the man 
of genius, says to his young acquaintance. “The world 
and what it is, you and I and what we are: we meet on 
the discovery. I told you we were both of us lonely souls, 
and here we see it. You with your books, I with my paints, 
both of us with the lovely eternal images of our brains— 
we meet here; and the world is dead asleep all around us— 
look, not a light now in any window—and you and I walk 
up and down as conspirators, hatching our plot against the 
world.’ In such terms nothing serious can be said; Mr. 
Lubbock’s persistent impressiveness wrecks al] simplicity 
and modesty of statement. The result is that Channon the 
painter and genius is like nothing we can recognize either 
as a man, or as an artist, or as a public figure. He is 
quite impossible-from the beginning, a sort of inferior 
version of Mr. Huxley’s Lypiatt, but taken—it is surprising 
—quite seriously. When Mr. Lubbock at last unmasks him 
it is too late; he was obviously meretricious from the start, 
and how Austin, who is praised for his discernment, was 
taken in by him for a moment is one of the mysteries of 
the story. Moreover, there is in all this so much mannerism 
and so little statement that the book, it must be admitted, 
is rather tiresome. 
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Like Mr. Lubbock’s, Mrs. Mitchison’s novel is made 
according to pattern rather than originally made. We 
recognize the elements: love, family life, politics, the posi- 
tion of women; but, at any rate, the ingredients are 
genuine, and they are well handled. The author knows 
her period intimately; her characterization of the types 
she treats, the Ionian, the Spartan, and the Persian, is 
skilful; and, although the story is as a whole somewhat 
frigid, it contains a few singularly moving situations. Mrs. 
Mitchison is determined to give us as full an idea of Greek 
life as possible; the scene shifts from Athens to Sardis, 
from Sardis to Sparta, and in well-designed frescoes we 
are shown the social and political life of these peoples, and 
their various occupations. But while the difference between 
the Spartans and the Athenians, the aristocrats and the 
democrats, is admirably defined, none of the characters 
really live. They are parts of a general picture, they have 
no life by themselves. This lack of intimacy of portrayal, 
and an occasional over-lusciousness of phrase, are Mrs. 
Mitchison’s worst faults. But if we look upon her story 
simply as a reconstruction of the life of ancient Greece, it 
must be admitted to be both very interesting and admirably 
comprehensive. 

If a little old-fashioned in treatment, Mrs. Fairbank’s 
novel is, in its way, even better than Mrs. Mitchison’s. 
Its original pattern is ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale ’’; and, though 
neither so good nor so long as that excellent work, it is 
workmanlike, objective, and extremely intelligent. Mrs. 
Fairbank traces the fortunes of a great Chicagoan family 
from its beginnings in the Civil War to the Robdsevelt elec- 
tion. During these years Chicago ceases to be a country 
town and becomes a huge manufacturing city, modern capi- 
talism is born, and at its heels the Labour Movement. 
The theme is fascinating, and it has captured Mrs. Fair- 
bank’s imagination. She deals with it comprehensively and 
impartially ; and whether it is finance, big business, politics, 
love, matrimony, pleasure that occupies her, she manages 
to make the subject interesting and even dramatic. “ The 
Smiths” is not the kind of novel which one can conceive 
being written very often, or very much longer; it has per- 
haps more interest for America than for us; but the ability 
with which it is executed is undeniable, and it is, moreover, 
delightful reading. 

Mr. Hartley is very much more in the spirit of the 
age. “Simonetta Perkins” is one of those amusing, dis- 
illusioned, half-fantastical stories which, no doubt, will 
continue to be written until the novel finds again a new 
and satisfying convention for the serious representation of 
life. Of its kind the story is excellent: witty, economical, 
just serious enough, never quite serious. In Venice a lady 
from Boston, cultured but Puritanical, falls in love with a 
gondolier. She declares her passion,.and immediately after- 
wards flees from Venice. To handle a trifle such as this 
without coarseness or cruelty, maintaining just the right 
tone, applying just the right shade of irony, was obviously 
difficult. Mr. Hartley has done it. We are never deceived, 
it is true, into taking his characters for real people; indeed, 
they are clearly stock characters. But they are manipulated 
so well, there is such a supposititious convincingness about 
them, that they are entertaining. 

Of the three volumes of short stories which follow, Mrs. 
Lynd’s is easily the best. Though she is occasionally senti- 
mental, especially in her pictures of family life, and some- 
times gives one the impression of enjoying too comfortably 
both her pleasant and her painful scenes, when she sets 
out to write a disagreeable tale, she is very effective indeed. 
“Out of the Wind ” is perhaps the best story in the book. 
Mr. Bashford’s stories are mainly of the better magazine 
type. He has occasionally an excellent idea, but—it is 
unfortunate—he invariably works it out in*‘the stereo- 
typed magazine fashion. The ingredients of Dr. James’s 
ghost stories are promising, but he does little with them. 
He tells his anecdotes well, but they remain anecdotes. 
“ Prisoners ’’ is a clever psychological study of a young 
lawyer’s relations with two women, one his fiancée, the 
other his client. The client inevitably wins. The first half 
of the story is excellent, but later it goes to pieces, and 
the conclusion is badly scamped. But if the end were as 
good as the beginning, “ Prisoners ’’ would be a remarkable 
novel. 


Epwiyn More. 
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A COSTUME BOOK 


Historic Costume: a Chronicle of Fashion in Western 
Europe, 1490-1790, By Francis M. KELLY and RANDOLPH 
SCHWABE. (Batsford, 25s.) 

THE earlier books on costume were all written with the 

noble and disinterested object of gratifying the curiosity 

of men, who appear to have been eager for this diet. Italy, 
as one would expect, was the first in the field, with Vecellio, 
whose book, printed at Venice in 1580, was still important 
enough in Didot’s day to be translated and reprinted by 
him. But the new woodcuts have not the charm of the 
old, though since we are given the Italian text we can still 

retain the flavour of “ Delle spose nobili Romane fuor di 

casa ornate,’’ or of the Musti “simile al Patriarca de’ 

Christiani.” | Ottavio Ferrari’s Latin “De re Vestiaria,” 

published in Italy in 1642, reached a third edition in 1685. 

Then the historical sense became the leading motive, and 

there is in Paris a Société de l’Histoire du Costume; we 

are now in the final phase, ushered in by Wilde in “The 

Truth of Masks,” aiming at accuracy on stage and screen, 

a little unfortunately, perhaps, for we do not go to the 

theatre to be archeologically instructed. But it has its 

compensations in producing books like the one under 
review. 

For histories of costume, like other histories, can be 
written in a variety of ways, severe or gossipy, in chunks of 
time, or following the development of some especial branch. 
Thus we have Georgiana Hill’s discursive, narrative “ His- 
tory of English Costume,” or Hottenroth’s comprehensive 
“Tracht.” On the other hand, there are intimate, caress- 
ing, unilateral surveys, such as Octave Uzanne’s on the 
sunshade, the fan, and the muff; or Willard Smith’s almost 
ethnological study of gloves. There are Quicherat and 
Racinet in French, Planché in English, full of facts, but a 
little troublesome as reference books; and, above all, there 
is Fairholt’s “ Costume in England,” so full of amusing 
quotations. 

But poets are born liars, and to follow them is full of 
dangers: you must never, as the authors of this book point 
out, trust your satirist too far. And there are other pitfalls. 
You must not take for granted that because the nun in 
Chaucer wore certain garments, all did so. Hers are 
described so minutely, precisely because a really good nun, 
a 100 per cent. nun, would not have dreamt of putting on 
such things. It is better to trust to pictures, but we must 
be certain that the experts have dated them rightly. And 
again, as Mr. Kelly and Mr. Schwabe point out, adjectives 
must be taken at their local value. Trousers, which an 
author ten years ago would have described as wide, he 
must to-day describe as narrow. Truth, in this as in other 
matters, is not at all so simple as it seems. 

There is little to say about this book except that it 
is a very good one indeed. The authors knew exactly what 
they wanted to do when they set out to write it, and they 
did it excellently. It begins approximately where Mr. Her- 
bert Norris’s book ends, and takes us nearly up to the 
point where Townshend’s “ Monthly Selections of Parisian 
Costumes ’’ begins to come in useful. It treats chiefly of 
England, France, and the Low Countries, only including 
other countries, where necessary, to indicate influence; 
within the limits set it is a severely useful book. No 
space is wasted in adding extraneous amusement: it sticks 
always to the point, interestingly to the point, and leaves 
no doubt as to the definitions. Every statement has a 
reference to a drawing, or to one of the admirable photo- 
graphs of contemporary paintings. It proceeds in the 
manner :— 

“ Bopy Garments. In its last days the doublet is cur- 
tailed to a kind of scanty jacket, unbuttoned from the breast 
and showing the full shirt all round over the breeches 
(Plate XXXIX.; Plate XL., A, B,; Fig. 71, A, B). The 
short tabbed skirt (Fig. 71, B) is still occasionally seen. 
Till about 1665... .” 

At the end of each chapter there are “Notes on the 
Illustrations,” e.g., ‘Plate XXXI. Contrast the long close 
boot, turned back and folded under the knee (A), with the 
short ‘bucket ’-topped kind in B; and in the latter 
observe . . .” 

Authorities are not given in the text, but a bibliography 
is added, with short notes as to the value of the works, 
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whether of text or of illustrations. And not only is an index 
given to add to the utility of the book, but also a few pat- 
terns, some of them original, others from Koehler, Leloir, 
and Masner. In short, this book is thoroughly useful, 
scholarly, and accurate without an atom of pedantry, beau- 
tifully and profusely illustrated, and should subserve many 
needs, not the least being that of pleasure. 


BoNAMY DOBRER. 


FRANCE, ‘TIS STRANGE , . 
Miniatures of French History. By HiLairg BELLCO 
(Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 


The French Revolution. By HiLarre BELLOcC. (Williams & 


Norgate. 5s.) 

TueRe is no denying the magnitude of the task Mr. Belloc 
undertook at the beginning of his literary career. That he 
should want to make the English people not merely Fran- 
cophil in politics, but appreciative of the ordinary French 
sense of the greatness of the French tradition, Catholic as 
well as Revolationary, shows extraordinary affection for his 
two countries. But to have set to work on the task himself 
showed that he had more than extraordinary self-confidence 
as well. For what was there to counter the influence of 
Wordsworth and Carlyle and Mr. Bernard Shaw—to whom 
the Paris of the eighteen-nineties was but “a belated capital 
which makes the intelligent Englishman imagine himself 
back in the Dublin or Edinburgh of the eighteenth century,” 
and France itself amongst other things “a congenitally un- 
metaphysical nation’’? There was only the nineties move- 
ment, and that, however unjustly, was discredited. Besides, 
it was artistic and literary and philosophic France that in- 
fluenced it. 

Mr. Belloc was not concerned with purely artistic or 
literary or philosophic people either in France or in Eng- 
land. He did not write to influence them. He never 
bothered to point out that the country of Descartes and 
Abelard and William of Champeaux could afford to wait 
till the eighteenth-century Germans had found their true 
place in the history of metaphysics, or that the Paris of 
the late nineteenth century was a very champs élysées of great 
artists and scientists and philosophers. 

Mr. Belloc writes for the common people of every class, 
and for their children. He writes about the types they love, 
soldiers and politicians and travellers. His “ Miniatures of 
French History” is an admirable book of its kind. Its aim 
is not literary, it is only efficiently written. It reconstructs 
in the Walter Scott manner incidents out of French history 
—Roncesvalles, the Baptism of Clovis, the fall of Chateau 
Gaillard, the capture of Paris for Charles VII., a meeting 
between Louis XV. when he still was Louis the Well-Be- 
loved and Madame de Pompadour, Moltke’s recognition of 
the German defeat at the Marne, and a couple of dozen others 
—with a not too vividly realized sense of local colour and a 
somewhat formal sense of character. As Clovis rode into 
Rheims— 

“The great plains of Champagne were white with snow, 
and the small rivers of that land made little black ribbons 
across the desert of frost.’ 

Louis XIV. is the Great King still, and Louis IX. is a saint 
in a stained-glass window—a twentieth-century window, not 
a thirteenth. But the book does isolate significant events and 
will make them as vivid to the imagination, of children 
especially, as the execution of King Charles or the annuncia- 
tion to the Princess Victoria of her accession to the throne of 
England. 

The book on the French Revolution is good almost with- 
out qualification, probably the best short book on the subject 
in English. Mr. Belloc realizes the importance of the 
question of the Catholic Church’s attitude to the Revolution, 
and he is well equipped to deal with it. He sees the quarrel 
between the clerical authorities and democracy as a modern 
phenomenon, but he is admirably temperate on the subject. 
Of course he is writing in a non-Catholic country that sub- 
scribes to democratic ideals, and though Mr. Belloc’s per- 
sonal sincerity is not questionable, one has to allow for 
the fact that the Catholic Church is like every other in- 
stitution in that it is bound to be temperate where it is on 
the defensive. 





“THE EVERLASTING MAN” 


The Everlasting Man. 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. CHEsTERTON’s new book is in the nature of a counter. 
blast to the modern scientific view of the history of the world. 
It is an attempt to restore to man a dignity that the Evolu- 
tionists, he would say, have banished from his heritage. It 
would confound the materialists, and give man back his 
divinity. You may or you may not agree with its argu- 
ments, but there is not a chapter in it that can fail to fire 
your imagination. It is a powerful and a beautiful book. 
For both the poet and the soldier in Mr. Chesterton have 
helped to fashion it; and together they have given it all 
the colour and fury and romantic faith of a crusade. In. 
deed, it is a crusade, to put to rout the infidels of 
materialism. 

In the first half of his book Mr. Chesterton concerns 
himself with the “ Creature that is called Man.”’ His most 
obvious goad in writing it has been Mr. Wells’s “ Outline of 
History ”’ ; but all through there is a conviction of the wilful 
wrongheadedness of science in general. The pity is that he 
did not trouble to tally that conviction with reason. For 
he is so fundamentally out of tune with modern science 
that he has often mistaken for it what are no more than the 
half-baked scientific notions of novels and newspapers. Had 
he tried conscientiously to grasp the true attitude of the 
scientific mind his thesis would have carried greater weight 
and would have appealed to a wider audience. Instead, he 
has trusted to his imagination and has too often been carried 
away. The result is that, whilst to men of a similar per- 
suasion “ The Everlasting Man ”’ will read like the reveille 
to a new morning of Christianity, to the scientist and the 
unsympathetic it can scarcely have that urgency of appeal. 
This is unfortunate, since Mr. Chesterton’s main argument 
is really directed at the scientist. 

That argument is contained in the statement we have 
already made that it is the author’s desire to give man back 
his divinity. He sees with horror the passing of wonder from 
the mind of man; and he lays the fault at the door of those 
nineteenth-century scientists who, following the lead of the 
anthropologist who traced man’s history back to the ape, 
considered it impossible that there should be anything, even 
religion, that the scientist could not explain away. Thus 
Mr. Chesterton proceeds to make obvious fun of the Evolu- 
tionists’ theory. What sort of theory is this, he as good as 
asks, that depends for its acceptance upon a missing link 
that never has been nor is ever likely to be found? A pretty 
chain, indeed, by which to fasten men down to the animal 
world! Besides, when we come to actual evidence, what is 
it we really find about early man? That he spent his time, 
club in hand, knocking his wife about? “On every animal 
analogy,’’ Mr. Chesterton playfully adds, “ it would seem an 
almost morbid modesty and reluctance on the part of the 
lady, always to insist on being knocked down before con- 
senting to be carried off.’’ No; the one fact that evidence 
can produce is that early man, as the pictures on his cave- 
walls declare, was already an artist. ‘“ In other words, every 
sane sort of history must begin with man as man, a thing 
standing absolute and alone. . . . This creature was truly 
different from all other creatures, because he was a creator 
as well as a creature.’”’ He had already become a living 
soul. 

By such ways does Mr. Chesterton lead us to a view of 
the history of the world that still has room for wonder at the 
astonishing fact of the arrival thereon of man; and in these 
too wonderless days that was worth the stressing. 

But in the second half of “ The Everlasting Man,”’ its 
author carries his thesis to its logical conclusion. ‘“ On the 
Man called Christ ” he calls this section; and it is the best 
thing that Mr. Chesterton has ever written. Following upon 
the first half of his thesis it is obviously necessary to prove 
that Christ was the incarnation of the eternal God, very God 
made man ; for nothing less can be a proof of man’s divinity. 
So he tries to see the Christ of the Gospels as for the first 
time ; he tries to come to his reading of them unhindered by 
any religious tradition, and with his vision unclouded by 
any fogs of familiarity. Such a reading reveals a Christ very 
unlike the ordinary conception of him. Try to imagine the 
shock, moreover, of one who could really hear the nature of 
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Edward Arnold’s New Beoks 


The followiag books are in stock and are obtaizable 
by all Booksellers and Libraries. 





New Novels. 7/6 net each. 


AMANDA LIGHTFOOT. By GertruDE SPINNY, 
author of ‘‘ The Painted Castle,”’ etc. 

Daily News: ‘It is that rare thing, a quite new kind vf 
book. The play of humour is constant, and the whole gives a 
delightful impression of freshness.’ 

THE WAYS OF JUNE. By H. Herman CHILTON, 
author of ‘‘ The Mind of Mark.” 

Truth: ‘June, with her heart of gold and her tongue of 
vitriol, is a most attractive little spitfire.” 
BEAR-LEADERS. By Dorotuy Rawson. 

Westminster Gazette.—“‘ Mrs. Rawson’s pages are filled with 
charming and amusing people.” 

SHEPHERD EASTON'S DAUGHTER. By Mary J. 
H. SKRINE. Stxth Impression in the Press. 





The New Mount Everest Volume. 


THE FIGHT FOR EVEREST, 1924 
By Lieut.Col. E. F. NORTON, D.S.O., 
and other members of the Expedition. 
With 8 coloured plates, 24 other full-page illustrations, and 
a new map containing the latest information. 
Medium 8vo. 25/- net. 


A SPEAKER'S COMMENTARIES. By the 
Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, VISCOUNT 
ULLSWATER, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1905-1921. 2 vols. With Illustrations. 36s. net. 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES, 


192-1919. By the Right Hon. Sir J. RENNELL 

RODD, G.C.B. 21s. net. 

a, Mail: “ Full of good things and will interest a wide 
public.” 


HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1798-1924 


By the Right Hon. Sir James O’Connor, K.C., Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Ireland, 1918-1924. 


2 Vols. 36s. net. 
SEVENTY SUMMERS. by POULTNEY 
BIGELOW. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 


Morning Post: ‘A lively book, full of shrewd comments and 
a sort of joyous sagacity, and should be widely read both here 
end in America. 


A Book oF Goop STORIES BY A NOTED RACONTEUR. 


TELL *“*E ANOTHER. By the MARQUESS OF 
ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, K.T. 18. 6d. net. 


FROM HALL-BOY TO HOUSE-STEWARD. 


By WitLiamM LaNceELey. Formerly in the Service of the 
Ear] Roberts, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, etc. 
With Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


By the Author of “ Ghost Stories of an A ntiquary.” 


A WARNISG TO THE CURIGUS, and 


ether Ghost Stories. By Dr. M. R. JAMES. 
Provost of Eton. 58. net. and Impression. 


THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 


ST .TES. By R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 16s. net. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POST-WAR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE. By H. F. R. MILLER, B.A. (Econ.), 
Cantab. 8s. 6d. net. 
A HANDSOME REPRINT OF THE Famous SPORTING BOOK. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTEON. by NiImRop. 
With 18 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and T. J. 


Rawlins. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
COUNTRY HOMESPUN. sy CAROLINE 
MARRIAGE (‘‘ Countrywoman.”’) 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming book about life in the country. 
TACK SHIP By Lieut. MARK BENNETT, R.N.R. 
Stirring yarns of the Sea. 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Evelyn Sharp's New Book. 
YOUNG JAMES By EVELYN SHARP, author of 
“The Youngest Girl in the School,” etc. 78. 6d. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. Maddox St. W.1! 
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IN THE DAYS OF MY FATHER 
GENERAL GRANT 


By JESSE R. GRANT. 12s. 6d. net 


A charming and delightful book of reminiscence 
which is unified and made significant by the presence 
throughout it of General Grant, seen, not as the public | 
saw him, but intimately through his son’s eyes. 





Anonymous. 7s, 6d. net. 

‘* The author has used the wind and the sand and the 
long killing drought as parts of the human tragedy in the 
manner of Conrad. There is an intensity and directness 


of handling throughout the story which... gives it a 
reality which cowboy life rarely takes on in fiction,” 


—Tue Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


ELISABETHAN PLAYWRIGHTS 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING. 128. 6d. net- 


A History of Elisabethan Drama from 1588 to the 
closing of the Theatres (1642) by one of the leading 
authorities in this field. ‘This book will be followed by 
a volume of selections to accompany the text. 





Harper & Brothers, London. 









































Just Published 


The Senate and the League of 


Nations 


By the late SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
16s, net. 


This is the record of Senator Lodge’s work in the U.S. 
Senate during the Wilson administration, and for the first 
time it reveals in their entirety the negotiations and con- 
troversies between the President and the Senate over the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations. It also throws 
interesting side-lights on the attitude of the President and the 
country at the outbreak of the Great War, on the inside story 
of the Lusitania notes and the famous alleged postscript and 
on the entrance of the United States into the War. 


Recently Pablkished 


THE LODGE-ROOSBVELT CORRESPONDENCE, 
2 vols. £2 2s. net. 


West of the Pacific 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Professor at Yale 
University, Author of “ Civilization and Climate,” etc. 


21s net. 


This volume recounts the author’s recent travels in Japan, 
Korea, China, Java and Australia; but its interest lies not 
so much in what he saw, but in the fact that he saw every- 
thing with a consciousness of its anthropological and humanly 
geographical significance; this gives his narrative a fresh 
quality, a new colour, which makes it unusually interesting. 
It is a highly revealing book from any point of view—political, 
economic and racial—for the author has his own viewpoint 
and an eye truly discerning. 


By the same Author 


THE CHARACTER OF RACES. 25s. net. 








SEND FOR AUTUMN LIST. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7, BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Christ whispered for the first time. Might he not, as Mr. 
Chesterton puts it, “ expect the grass to wither and the birds 
to drop dead out of the air, when a strolling carpenter’s 
apprentice said calmly and almost carelessly, like one looking 
over his shoulder: ‘ Before Abraham was, I am’”? Not 
Buddha, nor Muhammad, nor Confucius ever claimed to be 
“the mysterious master and maker of whom the world had 
dreamed and disputed.”’ 

If only for this revitalized picture of the divine Christ, 
“ The Everlasting Man ’’ would be a stimulating book ; but 
it might have been much more than merely stimulating if, 
instead of his wearying batteries of paradox, Mr. Ches- 
terton had brought the guns of reason into battle. 


C. Henry WARREN. 


“MOODS AND ATMOSPHERES” 


Sicilian Noon. By Lovis Gotpine, (Chatto & Windus. 


7s. 6d.) 

“ Ir you travel about on a motor-car, with your nose darting 
down to Baedeker and up again, it is not likely you will 
gather very accurate impressions of the place you visit. 
I should imagine that Sicily will yield least of all countries 
in Europe to that sort of treatment. Your mind will be 
so preoccupied with pouring water into radiators and petrol 
into tanks, petrol and water being about as scarce as each 
other, and the intervals will be so stern with Baedeker, that 
you will not be noticeably susceptible to the moods and 
atmospheres of places.’’ So writes Mr. Golding in criticism 
of an article in a French review in which M. Maeterlinck 
described his recent tour of Sicily. Mr. Golding has, 
indeed, more than one bone to pick with the author of “ The 
Blue Bird.’’ Not only does he strongly resent the attitude 
of mind that condemns as “ sordide, crasseuse, noirdtre, et 
nauséabonde’’ a town which, after all, “ does not advertise 
itself as a spa on vivid railway posters,’’ but, reaching 
Calatafimi just when “every local paper was full of the 
iniquities of M. Maurice Maeterlinck,’’ he found himself 
“ being scowled upon so savagely ’’ that he concluded he was 
being mistaken for the dramatist—a confusion “ flattering 
in most respects,” but uncomfortable at that time and 
place. Mr. Golding hastened to explain to the natives that 
he had come to Calatafimi with the express purpose of 
refuting M. Maeterlinck’s calumnies. As for flies, he 
assured them, he “could recount certain experiences in 
Brussels, a more pretentious city than Calatafimi, which 
would place that city in no enviable light.”” At this point 
some of Mr. Golding’s hearers smiled, and halved his bills; 
and he finally cleared himself by reciting for the benefit 
of the still dubious ones the full inscription on the local 
tablet to Garibaldi, which he had taken the precaution of 
committing to memory. 

Of such stories this book is largely composed. If some 
of them call for a grain of salt, Mr. Golding disarms 
protest by his sub-title of “ Essays and Sketches.’” He is 
essentially an essayist, who merely uses travel as con- 
venient raw material for his art. Not that he wholly lacks 
the objective eye, as his vivid picture of the ruins of 
Messina testifies. But, for the most part, he is preoccupied 
with atmospheres, and these are mainly the creation or 
reflection of his own moods, of which gaiety is the pre 
dominating one. A scorner of motor-cars and first-class 
railway carriages, he finds his best material in the little 
discomforts, surprises, and ironies that lie in wait for the 
unconventional wayfarer, and in the odd characters—old 
women, children, or donkeys—encountered. There is, for 
instance, a delightful description of his meeting in the hills 
with a solitary, flute-playing goatherd. Here, at last, 
thought Mr. Golding, was the long-sought “living Theo- 
critus.’? Never was illusion more rudely shattered, how- 
ever, than when “ Theocritus,”’ breaking a long silence, 
expressed himself in “ impeccable American ’’! 

This is a pleasant, sparkling little book. It gains much 
from the discipline which, in the writing of it, Mr. Golding 
seems to have imposed upon his style. At times, however, 
he is still somewhat damboyant and artificial. 











OXFORD BOOKS 


An Economic History of England 


By CHARLOTTE M. Waters. The period covered in this book 
is from 1066 to £879 ; though intended primarily for school use 
many people, it is thought, will welcome such a survey, There 
are over 150 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


Essays in Bugraphy, 1680-1726 


By BoNAMY DoBREE, The thread which connects these 
three essays is the change in manner brought about by the 
Revolution of 1688, The three subjects are Sir George 
Etherege, Sir John Vanbrugh (the architect of Blenheim), and 
oseph Addison (whom the author calls the First Victorian). 

he object has been to show the influence of the times 
on these characters rather than their effect onthe Period. With 
8 illustrations, 12s. 6d, net 


Medieval France 


By JOAN EvANs. In a lecture before the Society of Book- 
men, Mr. Charles Young chose three books, of which this was 
one, as being “ perfect in form and reasonable in price.” With 
illustrations, 158, net 


Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


‘Before choosing Xmas gifts write for fully illustrated and 
descriptive list of the most attractive books issued for young 
people. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Amen House - - E.C.4 




















THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS: DEC., 1925. 3s. 6d. net. 








WHAT LIBERALISM STANDS FOR. 
By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 
INDUSTRY AND ECONOMICS. 
By Sir HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. 
EMPIRE TRADE AND EMPIRE SETTLEMENT. 
By Prof. RAMSAY MUIR. 
By DUDLEY HEATHCOTE. 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE NEW GERMANY. 
FRANCE’S PERIL. 


THE SELF-GiVING OF GOD. 
By the Rev. Dr. SCOTT LIDGETT. 
FREEING THE SLAVES. By JOHN H. HARRIS. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN TROPICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
B 


y W. R. DUNLOP. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SUSANNA. By the Rev. T. A. GURNEY. 


GENEVA AND THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. PERCY ALDEN, M.D. 
GOOD KING WENCESLAUS. By H. C. WATTS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By GEORGE GLASGOW. 
LITERARY SUPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
INDEX TO VOLUME CXXVIII. 














To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves 
Ma the service of Collectors or Students who are 
in want of books, of which they will endeavour to 
find and report particulars and price, without any 
obligation to the inquirer. This applies to foreign 
as well as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO,, 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 








Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address : ° (Strand) Central 1515: 
Bookmen, London. (Picadilly) Gerrard 774). 








“THREE CENTURIES OF PRICES OF WHEAT, FLOUR 
AND BREAD, 3s. by John Kirkland, National Bakery School, 
103, Borough Road, London, 8.E. 

May be ordered through any bookseller, or from the Author, 
price 3s. post free. 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DeReszke 


‘The Cigarette for the Few 


VIRGINIA — TURKISH — EGYPTIAN 
















J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86 PICCADILLY, W.1 
PI IST 










For the health 


worried. 


United Kingdom Provident 
Institution. 
Funds Over £14,000,000. 


Chairman: 
The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 


—= yo ge Se — offers revised and 
attractive terms under e Deferred Assurance Scheme. 
Moreover, a Policy effected under this scheme on a child ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
recently born may be dated back to the date of birth, the finest nerve restoratives. 
= ensures the maximum benefit for a given yearly Sold in tins oS ee 
outiay. Ht 
For £10 a year in such a case, the child on attaining 
his majority can be assured for £1,220 with profits, or 
£1,632 without profits. 


The scheme comprises a variety of other options. 


OFFICE: 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 







INVALIDS eaeAGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 


Prices: 14; 2/3; 4-; 36 














For cles cleaning S. Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 











Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6¢ U/- 2/6 & 4/6.” 


+ | 7 
A Good Night’s 9mplete 
Rest beginnings |= 


After the day’s work a : a 
cup of Rowntree’s Elect | ‘ | 
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| , ' | Bookcase is 
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| 


|| Your books are always clean and free from 
|| dust. The glass doors make reference 
|| easy and the whole effect of the “Gunn” 
|| Bookcase is one of quiet dignity which 
| | adds much to the charm of your home. 


sect (poco | ‘GUNN’ Bookcase 


Write to-day for prices, styles, and adaptability 
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e seen urchased. 
WARMS & CHEERS. WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD.. 


50 b, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C.2. 
(Makers of the Famous * * Mollis”” Upholstery 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tue number of books published has fallen off this week, 
presumably owing to the strike. Messrs. Werner Laurie 
publish “ Old Times,’’ by Walter Clifford Meller (10s. 6d.), 
which deals with relics, talismans, customs, and beliefs of 
the past. “ The Student’s History of Ireland,’’ by Stephen 
Gwynn (Longmans, 5s.), is based on the author’s “ History 
of Ireland,”’ published two years ago. ‘“ Agean Civiliza- 
tions ’’ (Benn, 5s.) consists of essays and lectures by various 
experts to the Hellenic Travellers’ Club. 

“A Wayfarer in Egypt,’ by Annie A. Quibell (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.), is both a guide-book and a travel-book. “ Motoring 
in France,’’ by R. R. Gordon-Barrett (Methuen, 6s.), is 
a very useful guide-book. The last volume issued in the 
Medici Society “ Picture Guides”’ is “ Nice to Evian,’’ by 
Henri Ferrand (7s. 6d.). 

Two books for golfers are “ The Foundations of Golf,” 
by J. S. K. Smith and B. S. Weastell (Methuen, 5s.), which 
is dedicated to “ the late beginner,” and “ The Basis of the 
Golf Swing,’’ by James Forrest (Murby, 6s.). 

Messrs. Peter Davies publish a handsome volume, “ The 
Physiology of Taste,” by Brillat-Savarin (two guineas). 

Mr. Bertrand Russell contributes an introduction to 
Mrs. Stan Harding’s “ The Underworld of State ” (Allen & 
Unwin, 6s.), the title of which was incorrectly given in our 
advertisement columns on November 14th. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Jericho Sands. By Mary Borpgn. (Heinemana. 7s. 6d.) 


It would seem but reasonable, if a study of paganism 
for its own sake is to be written, to place the best of pagans 
alongside the best of believers. Priscilla is the new heroine, 
the brave, boyish, gallant young woman over whose courage 
in a censorious world we are now incessantly asked to be 
sorrowful. The sociologist may indeed feel sorrowful, 
analyzing from her stunted life the spiritually barren atmo- 
sphere of English society, but he must join the critic of 
novels in complaining of the defective light supplied to her 
tragedy by the ineffectual religion of her mother and hus- 
band. The vacant piety of Agatha, and the hysteria to 
which frustrated desire reduces Simon’s erotic mysticism, 
are easily put out of action by Priscilla’s devotion to her 
stolid, English, inarticulate lover. To him her short- 
sighted love becomes a beatific miracle, and against the 
muddled background of distorted spirituality she easily 
assumes the heroism of her pagan kind. On the other 
hand, the sufferings of Agatha and Simon, in whom spirit 
has never been trained by mind, sink to something less than 
rational. That part of the book in which Simon tells his 
story often displays convincingly the mixture of passion 
and prim ignorance in his badly restrained imagination, 
and in the chapters where he gives place to Tweedle, the 
middle-aged hedonist, the style 1s vigorous and apt. Never- 
theless, the trick of banishing the novelist in favour of the 
characters themselves becomes almost irritating when com- 
bined with a story whose ugliness brings pain and fatigue. 

* . - 


The Cords of Vanity. By James BraNncH CABELL. (Lane. 

7s. 6d.) 

But why revise and rewrite the book after eleven years? 
To show more vividly, explains the fervent author of the 
introduction, that the weakness of the hero as a man was 
almost necessary if he were to achieve power as an artist. 
Before, the accent was on the “ wastrel ’’ in Townsend ; now 
it rests on the “ potential creator of beauty ’’ concealed in 
that accomplished personality. But during eleven years we 
have discovered English writers who can recall the medieval 
charm surrounding those who are exquisitely literary and 
carnal; who complain, like Townsend, that they cannot 
“ achieve ’’ an emotion appropriate to the death of a mother 
because they are concerned with escape from an unlucky 
liaison. These do not write with a better grace than Mr. 
Cabell, even if they can boast of a more purely native 
descent from Chaucer. But the spirit of medisvalism re- 
quires a half-visible background of things which we have 
destroyed and sacrificed, if its sensuality is to be seen in 
right perspective, and this background the modern English 
Chaucerians find it hard to compass. How much harder, 
then, shall Mr. Cabell find it, in spite of the admirable 
cadences of his style, whose light swaying melody can never 
be neglected, even for a few bars, without the risk of miss- 
ing some neat epigram or happy adjective? 
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The Kingdom 


Without Frontiers 


¥EYEFYY FYFE FYY ¥H HY 


HE vision of a_ world-wide 
Kingdom has enthused the 
heart and dominated the mind of 


men and women of many nations. 


Believing that all men are of equal value 
in the sight of God and that He has 
called all to fellowship with Him, the 
Christian Society has been set the task 
of sharing its knowledge of God with all 
men—seeking with other peoples that 
rich and full experience which can only 


be attained as we seek and find together. 


The FRIENDS’ FOREIGN 
MISSION ASSOCIATION 
is engaged 
in Evangelistic, Educational, 
Medical and other service in 
INDIA, CHINA, SYRIA, 
MADAGASCAR & PEMBA. 


Contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by 


The FRIENDS’ FOREIGN 
MISSION ASSOCIATION 


15, DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


in some poor man or woman in sore 


need of a proper surgical appliance to 
enable him or her to get back to work ? 


“Letters” are sent to each sub criber 


in proportion to the amount contributed. 
YOUR OWN ALMONER! 


Contributions should be addressed to 
The Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4, 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘LES MONUMENTS 

BOUDDHIQUES ET LES ANTIQUITES MUSULMANES DE 
L’AFGHANISTAN ” will be given (in French) by Monsieur JOSEPH 
HACKIN (Conservateur du Musée Guimet, Paris), at THE SCHOOL 
OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury Circus, E.C.2), on MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 7th; TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8th; and THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 10th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Mr. Laurence Binyon (Deputy Keeper in the British 
Museum in charge of Oriental Prints and Paintings). ADMISSION 
FREE, Without Ticket. The Lectures will be illustrated with Lantern 


slides. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT ANI WANTED. 
a age (Woman) for Liberal women’s monthly paper; half 


time. — For form of application apply in writing, Women’s 
National Liberal Federation, 72, Victoria Street, 3 








DERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY LIBRARY. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (Woman) at the County Library Headquarters, 
Derby. Applicants should have had experience in library work and 
hold certificates in Classification and Cataloguing. Salary £150 per 
annum. Applications to be made on the prescribed form, which may 
be had from the undersigned, should be accompanied by copies of 
not more = three recent testimonials and returned not later than 
December 14th 
P. G. FEEK, 


Director of Education. 
County Education Office, 


8. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 








GARDENING. 


RAZY PAVING.—Real Old Somerset Stone, 

Mountein Bouldere for Rook Gardens. Most artistie on market 

Sundials, Bird Baths, &c. The “ Four Season’ Hard Court.—Claytos 
& Hammond 43, Baker-street. W.1 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING 


GHORTHAND, LEGAL, TECHNICAL AND LITERARY 
. TYPEWRITING. TRANSLATIONS by London  Graduate.— 
Stephens, 55, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Tel.: Mus. 7588. 





Weatherworn 




















THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Fournal of the Royal Economic Society. 





DECEMBER, 1925. 
CONTENTS : 
THE MEANING OF WAGES. By LynpDa GRIER. 


THE ECONOMIC LAG OF AGRICULTURE. 
By C. D. WHETHAM. 

THE RESERVE BANK OF THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. By C. S. RicHaRDs. 


PROBLEMS OF COMPENSATION. 
By Pror. A. C. Picou. 


THE EFFECT OF BANK AMAILGAMATIONS 
ON EXPENSES AND PROFITS. 





By J. SyYKes. 


Price Six Shillings net. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2. 





Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic Society, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Londen, W.C.2. 
Annual Subscription, £1 1 0. Life Composition, £10 10 0 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be found 
as at 35° Oxford Street. Such beauty is not 
dependent upon Price, for Private Presses 

jalise in productions beautiful but — 
sive; and we have a stock that is unique e 
Bindin and Scarce Editions are here, together 
with all the newest books and a trained staff able 
to answer questions. An in Libr Work 
attends to Private Libraries. Moderate ges. 










Write, telephone, er call for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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2 00KS.—Stendhal’s Red and Black, on by Robins, 2 vols., 1898, 

2%5s.; Stendhal’s La Chartreuse de ’Parme, trans. by Robins, with 0 
Etchings, 1899, 3 vols., 42s.; Butler’s Hudibras, illus. by Hogarth, 
2 vols., calf, 35s.; Arthur Machen’s Works “ Caerleon ” Editian, 9 vols., 

5s.; Forlong’s Rivers of Life, 3 vols., rare, £15; Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 vols., 
privately printed, 24s.; Browning's Poetical Works, fine set, 16 vols., 
1888, £2 10s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century Wott 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; Aubrey Beardsley, The Uncollected 
of, £2 2s., 1925; Lord Lytton’s Works, “ Knebworth ” Edition., 40 Wort 
£3 108.; Aldous Huxley's Antic Hay, 1st Edit., 1923, 15s.; Golden Asse 
of Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, 1913, £2 2s.; Sanger’s History of 
Prostitution, 1919, 168.; Masculine Cross and Amcient Sex Worship, 


8s.; Moore versus Harris, limited issue, 1921, £3 3s.; George 
Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy, 1920, £3 3s.; Paradise Lost, Doves 
Press edit., £15, 1902; Wilde’s Dorian Gray, tillus., 1908, 13s.; Henry 


Fielding’s Works, Best edit., intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; 
Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, fine copy of this rare book 
of travels, 1625-1626, £105; Hall's Adolescence, 2 vols., 1905, £2 2s.; 
The Graphic, 3% vols., £12; Lohengrin, illustrated by Pogany, signed 
by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 12 vols., 
7s.; Parkyn’'s Prehistoric Art, 12s. 6d.; Davis, with the “ Auroria” 
in the Antarctic, 7s. 6d., pub. 18s.; Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, 
new copy, 42s., for 14s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, by Earl 
Lovelace, only 125 copies done, £3 10s.; Perrin’s British ‘Flowerin 
Plants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., £8 10s., Lamb’s Las 
Essays of Elia, 1833, first edition, £7 10s.; Villart, ‘Life. and Times of 
Mechiavelli, 2 vols., 1802, £8 28.; Madden's United Irishmen, many 
illus., 12 vols., £8, 1916; Stonham’s Birds of the British Isles, com- 
= set, £5 5s.; Robinson's Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Ellis, Life of 


agner, 6 vols., 32s., 1900; Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 28.; Lord 
Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and Men, Ist Edit., 1917, 2%s.; Lord 
Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales, Ist Edit. 1910, 10s. ; Weber's 


Tales of the East, 1812, 3 vols., £3 38.; King’s Chelsea ‘Porcelain, 


Edit. de Luxe, 1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, vares of the Ming 
Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 1.; Costume of the Netherlands, 
30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 4s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 


where, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.— 
Milne’s When We were Very Young, Ist ed., Ws. offered. 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First 
Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention require- 


ments. Books purchased. — FOYLE’S, 121-125, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C. & 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


STOCK 
HERE is, as we write, a spasm of agony in the 
money market. All the Federal Reserve Banks 
of America, with the exception of New York, 
have now raised their rediscount rate to 4 per cent. If 
the New York rate goes up, the exchange, which is very 
little above gold export point, is almost certain to 
weaken, and Bank rate to rise. Moreover, market dis- 
count rates are now as high as Bank rate. The 
money market is thus between the devil (Bank rate) 
and the deep sea (New York). Its chief hope is to see 
the Stock Exchange break in New York. Only heavy 
selling on the stock markets will keep the New York 
rediscount rate down. This distress in the London money 
market is having a depressing effect upon the gilt-edged 
market in the Stock Exchange. The fall in the French 
franc is another complication. Paris is buying all the 
international securities, in oil, diamonds, mines, Swedish 
match, rubber, &c. In other words, the demand for 
speculative securities is taking the life out of the gilt- 
edged market. Finally, the rubber commodity has 
chosen this time to make a spectacular jump to 4s. 6d. a 
pound, and on Monday stockbrokers were giving a 
rehearsal of the coming ’Varsity match—so congested 
and violent was the state of the rubber market. The 
present phase, then, is a rush on speculative securities, 
with rubber in the centre of the rush. There is little 
or no business passing in the gilt-edged market 
x * * 


We need not repeat our views of the rubber outlook, 
which continues to be promising. It is worth while to 
compare the prices reached on Monday last with the 
prices on June 6th and September 28th, when we 
recommended the following shares :— 


Prices. Middle Prices. Nov. 23rd. 
June 6. Sept. 28. 
Sungei Buaya £1 ... dion ane /0 
Central Sumatra 2/0... .. 4/6 
Bah Lias £1 ... eos - ae | 60/0 62/0 
Victoria Malaya 6d. a one / | 2/4 
Langen Java £1 ee 63/0 
Sungei Kari £1 ow ~ as / 62/6 
Sungei Batu £1 aa ie aa 53/1 
Toerangie £1 oe ‘is side | / 
Selaba £1 ° gon mn | 


Sungei Kruit 2/0 
Kombok 2/0 iy 


Grand Central 


We do not think it would be unwise to take profits 


in a few of these shares. For instance, we would sell 
some Grand Central, Central Sumatra, Victoria Malaya. 
On the other hand, we would not be averse to buying a 
few at the present prices. For instance, Bah Lias, 
Sungei Buaya, and Selaba will probably be found 
profitable investments. 

* * * 


While business is quiet in the gilt-edged market, 
it is the time for trustees to look round for securities 
which are to be bought at favourable prices. Indeed, 
their attention might be drawn to the recent issues of 
trustee stock which, on account of the excessive amount 
left with underwriters, are standing at prices yielding 
with redemption over 5 per cent. The following table 
gives the issues made since the raising of the embargo :— 

Yield with 
Price. Redemption. 
£ £s. d. 
4,500,000 Gold Coast 449% Insc. stk. 1956 
2,500,000 West Australia Insc. stk. 1945-75 4 3 
600,000 Govt. Tasmania 5% Reg. stk. 1945-75 - 2 
1,500,000 Bristol Corpn. 439 Stock 1945-55 953-3 5 1 
700,000 Brighton Corpn. 43% Stock 1945-55 1 
4,000,000 Union of South 
Africa 5% Inse. stk. 1945-75 - 0 
(1,200,000 allotted to Public Debt Commissioner.) 
#513,800 Govt. of Newfound- 
land 5% Bonds 1949 
* * * 


It is, of course, necessary for trustees to consider 
whether they will not obtain better terms in future issues 
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* This is not a trustee security, but under the terms of the new 
Trustee Act, which comes into force on January ist, 1926, bearer bonds 
will be available for investment by trustees if lodged with a bank. 


MARKETS—TRUSTEE 


ISSUES—POTASH LOAN. 


of trustee securities. The recent batch has not been 
inviting in this respect: the price of the Gold Coast loan 
was, in fact, much too high. What makes for better 
terms for the lender in future is, first, the prospect cf 
greater competition among borrowers. The Trustee Act 
gives an unfair advantage to Colonial borrowers, but 
even so the raising of the embargo on overseas loans 
inevitably means greater competition among all bor- 
rowers, and Colonial Finance Ministers cannot afford to 
ignore the state of the market. In the second place, 
there is the prospect of dearer money early next year, 
or even before the end of this year. The raising of the 
embargo has a cumulative effect upon the exchanges, 
and it is wise to anticipate that the full reaction will 
occur in the spring of next year. This may mean a 
higher Bank rate to prevent the outflow of gold. The 
demand for credit from the business community, if the 
improvement in trade continues, leads in the same 
direction as the exchanges, viz., towards a higher Bank 
rate. There is finally a possibility that the amalgama- 
tion of the note issues as a declared objective of the 
Treasury will lead to the curtailment of credit. That 
at any rate is the argument of the Midland Bank, and 
it should not be overlooked by trustees who are taking a 
year’s view of the gilt-edged market. 
* * * 


A foreign industrial loan which will deserve atten- 
tion is the forthcoming issue of forty million dollars of 
Debenture stock for the German potash industry. As 
we write the prospectus has not yet been issued, but 
we understand that the London portion of the issue will 
amount to about two million pounds sterliag. It is 
believed the stock is to be redeemable in about twenty- 
five years, and is secured (1) by the guarantee of the 
Kalisyndikat, (2) by a mortgage on the various works 
and properties, (3) by reservations of the monthly potash 
sales. The security appears good. For the benefit of 
the layman we may explain that the German potash 
industry is working the immense salt deposits lying in 
the neighbourhood of Stassfurt. These salts are used as 
artificial fertilizers, but there are various by-products — 
from which such articles of everyday consumption as 
Epsom salts, Glauber salts, magnesia, bromine, and 
boracic acid are derived. The only other potash deposits 
of commercial importance are those in Alsace, but the 
German deposits are more important, first, because of 
their size (it is estimated that they would supply the 
requirements of the world at the pre-war rate of con- 
sumption for 7,500 years): secondly, because, unlike the 
Alsatian salts, they are wholly soluble in water, and 
therefore better suited for purposes of chemical manu- 
facture. The manufacturing operation consists merely 
of grinding, drying, calcining and bringing the product 
up to the guaranteed percentage of potash. The 
German potash industry is controlled by the Kalisyn- 
dikat. There is a national potash board composed of 
thirty members, including representatives of all interests 
concerned, from the State and the producers down to the 
consumers and employees. The board controls the out- 
put, technical development, marketing, and prices. 
There is now an agreement between the Germans and the 
French for the control of exports. The Alsatian mines 
are allotted one-third of the export trade, and the 
German mines two-thirds, and selling prices are fixed. 
This agreement has two years to run. The purpose of 
the present issue of debentures is to pay off existing 
Debenture loans, to modernize certain manufacturing 
processes, and to promote foreign business in German 
potash salts. There is no doubt that this is a first-class 
industrial security. The major portion of the world’s 
demand for potash must be met by the German mines, 
and the reservations on the foreign potash sales are in 
effect a charge prior to the Reparation payments. The 
production of the German mines for the first eight 
months of this year has been 936,600 tons. 












